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® Broad approach 
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® Optional workbook 


® Teachers’ manual 
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FUNDAMENTALS 
OF SELLING 


Gth Edition — By Walters and Wingate 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING will take your 
selling course out of the doldrums and make it 
vigorous and stimulating. It presents the latest 
selling techniques in a challenging manner. It 
emphasizes that success in selling depends more 
upon filling the consumer’s demand than upon 
high-pressure salesmanship. The importance of 
personality is stressed and suggestions for its 
improvement are given. An optional correlating 
workbook is available to increase effectiveness of 
the textbook in your classroom. 
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Cover Story: The covers of THE 
BALANCE SHEET this year feature a 
few of the activities of the Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America. There are more 
than 1,200 chapters throughout the 
United States. The executive director is 
Hollis Guy of the United Business Edu- 
cation Association (NEA), Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine 
for business and economics teachers. Its 
purpose is to provide an open forum for 
the constructive discussion of problems of 
interest to the classroom teacher and to 
the profession as a whole. In view of the 
nature of the magazine, the South- 
Western Publishing Company does not 
necessarily promote or subscribe to the 
——— expressed in the articles pub- 
ished, 
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BOOKKEEPING ano ACCOUNTING 


20th Edition — By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


Here are two important reasons: 


® Teachable Content 


The simple, accurate, and reliable content 
appeals to teachers. It is based upon the 
best and latest methods of bookkeeping 
and accounting as found in modern busi- 
ness. It emphasizes vocational bookkeep- 
ing, but also gives adequate personal and 
social applications. Standard three-color 
ruled forms are given throughout the 
book. The terminology and procedures 
follow the latest recommendations of the 
American Institute of Accountants. 


The vocabulary is simplified and con- 
forms to the reading level of the students 
taking the course. This plus the use of 
italics for new terms help assure student 
mastery. 
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® Variety of Materials 


A choice of materials is provided to fit the 
need in your school. There are thre 
beginning textbooks of different lengths 
and an advanced volume. A choice ol 
five workbooks (to fit your course re 
quirements) and nine practice sets (three 
with business papers) are provided td 
give a selection of optional materials fot 
your first-year course. Three workbooks 
and five practice sets are available foy 
the advanced course. 


Objective tests, semester examinations 
teachers’ keys and manuals, and award 
services are available as an aid to teach 
ing. 
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Your Creative Thinking Is Indispensable to Progress 


I quote from a recent issue of U.S. News and World Report: 
‘‘Newly discovered Sucro-Chemistry is about to enter a brilliant era of de- 
velopment with sugar as the key ingredient. Sugar and its by-products have 
already made new fibers for clothing, new wonder-working detergents; different, 
delicious tooth paste. Future sugar-based products will include plastics, ad- 
hesives, and solvents.’’ 

Creative thinking is indispensable to progress — progress in chemistry and 
in business education. 

General Electric’s vice-president, Clarence Linder, says: ‘‘I’m afraid we 
have become a nation of plodders, who feel that all problems can be found in 
books and that the answers are on a certain page.”’ 

With textbooks becoming easier to teach and supplemented by teacher’s 
handbooks, keys, and workbooks, the creative thinking of the teacher can easily 
remain unused. 

An easy life does not encourage creative thinking. In his challenging book, 
Applied Imagination, Alex F. Osborn, one of the founders of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, says that everyone is gifted with a creative potential. 

**The history of civilization,’’ he reminds us, ‘‘is essentially the record of 
man’s creative ability. Imagination is the corner stone of human endeavor.”’ 

I had the privilege this summer of observing closely some two hundred 
graduate students. They, like all the other summer session students, were 
absorbing knowledge and gathering teaching devices. 

They were in grave danger of memory-stuffing. Intake and retention, how- 


Fit the ever, are of little value without output of original ideas. The major outcome of 

three reading of the experience of others and of listening to addresses and discussions 

ngths can easily deteriorate into the use of the ideas of others without contributing any 

ideas of one’s own. 

Ice O} It is impossible not to have ideas; but unfortunately, when life is made so 

e re easy, far too many ideas lie inert and are of no use to anyone. 

(thre¢ This is why we have a few leaders and many followers. The followers are con- 
dt formists. Many of them, of course, especially if they are teachers, contribute 

ed id much to the welfare of our country and to the success of those whom they teach. 

ils for I am not depreciating in the slightest their contributions. 

books But, everyone is gifted with a creative potential. Thus, everyone should use 


that potential and contribute his own ideas, thereby ensuring greater progress 
in his chosen field. Those who do not use this God-given talent face sterile 
drudgery, and the world loses the benefit of their creative thinking. 

After many years of associating with business teachers, I have but one wish 


le for 


ations for them all. That is the wish that each one of them will devote a few hours a . 
award week to creative thinking and bring forth useful ideas which they can proudly 
teach claim as their own. Then, they will enjoy a far richer life and all of us will benefit. 


hyde i Mee Oe ie 


Clyde I. Blanchard, president of Mountain-Plains 
Business Education Association; Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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Five Questions About 
Basie Business Edueation 





WHAT ARE WE TRYING TO DO IN BASIC BUSINESS 
EDUCATION? Efforts in business education 
must be coordinated with the secondary- 
school education program. While many 
expressions of the purposes of education have 
been stated, the “Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy” as outlined by the 
Educational Policies Commission will be 
used as an example to illustrate how the 
purposes of business education can con- 
tribute to the achievement of the broader 
purposes of education. According to the 
Education Policies Commission the purposes 
of education include: 

1. The Objectives of Self-Realization 

2. The Objectives of Economic Efficiency 

3. The Objectives of Human Relationship 

4. The Objectives of Civic Responsibility 

While business education, like other areas 
of education, makes contributions to each of 
these four purposes, our major responsibility 
lies in assisting in the achievement of the 
objectives of economic efficiency. These 
objectives have been detailed by the Com- 
mission as follows: work, occupational infor- 
mation, occupational choice, occupational 
efficiency, occupational adjustment, occupa- 
tional appreciation, personal economics, 
consumer judgment, efficiency in buying, 
and consumer protection. We likewise can 
make a significant contribution to “economic 
literacy,” which is included in the Civic 
Responsibility group. 

In other words, business education — both 
vocational and basic business education — 
can and should make significant contribu- 
tions to the over-all purposes of education. 
A statement of the more specific purposes of 
basic business education follows: 

As in other areas of education, unless we 
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by H. G. ENTERLINE, SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


Dr. Enterline, long recognized as an authority in this 
field, points out the purposes, the place in the curric- 
ulum, some methods of instruction, and methods 
of measuring achievement in the course known as 
**general business” or *‘basic business.” 


have rather clearly in mind what we are 
endeavoring to accomplish, achievement on 
the part of students will be quite coin- 
cidental. In the basic business courses 
we are endeavoring to achieve six major 
outcomes: 

1. To develop skills and knowledges useful 
in performing personal and social business 
activities. 

2. To assist students in deciding upon 
whether or not they wish to follow careers in 
business, and to acquaint students with 
those business occupations that are available 
to them upon graduation from high school. 

3. To provide a background for the study 
of more advanced courses in business. 

4. To contribute to an understanding and 
appreciation of our American enterprise 
system. 

5. To develop wiser buyers and users of 
the goods and services that business has to 
offer. 

6. To develop desirable attitudes and to 
improve ethical conduct in business transac- 
tions. . 

WHAT IS BASIC BUSINESS EDUCATION? Basic 
business education has been variously de- 
fined. In different situations it may have 
different applications. The fact that basic 
business education has rather wide implica- 
tions and applications is sometimes con- 
fusing to the individual, particularly to the 
less experienced business teacher who may 
see only one aspect of the total picture. Ac- 
tually basic business education is a type of 
mosaic; and if each individual part is viewed 
out of relation to the entire configuration, 
it may have little or no meaning. In itself 
the part may be a very important aspect of 
the entire pattern. Basic business education 
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can be thought of as consisting of four basic 
|, pes of economics — economics being inter- 
preted very liberally to mean primarily 
“vood money management.” These four 
aspects of basic business education are as 
follows: 

1. Economic Principles. We have working 
in the field of business education individuals 
who feel that a knowledge of the basic 
principles of economics is fundamental to an 
understanding of our American enterprise 
system as well as to the efficient management 
of personal and social business affairs. 

2. Business Economics. Some _ business 
educators strongly favor, in the various 
basic business courses, emphasis upon the 
various types of business organization and 
of their place in our economy. 

3. Consumer Economics. Certain business 
educators very strongly favor emphasis upon 
developing wiser buyers and users of the 
goods and services that business has to offer. 

4. Personal Economics. Some _ business 
educators strongly favor major emphasis 
upon the wise management of one’s personal 
and social business affairs. Included here 
would be instruction in the handling of bank 
accounts, keeping personal business records, 
keeping records for social organizations and 
clubs, and the like. 


Now the truth is that all four of these 
areas represent parts of the entire basic 
business education picture and that these 
areas are not distinct, but interrelated. For 
example, even the most theoretical econ- 
omist probably would develop certain con- 
cepts that are helpful to the student in the 
management of his personal and social busi- 
ness affairs. On the other hand, the indi- 
vidual who strongly favors emphasis on 
personal economics cannot fail to develop 
certain fundamental economic principles. 
It may be-said, then, that the point of view 
taken by an individual depends entirely 
upon the emphasis that he gives to whatever 
he is teaching in basic business. We have 
people who are specialists in consumer 
economics: we have others who are specialists 
in the teaching of economic principles. In 
other words, the emphasis which may be 
given in a particular basic business course is 
encompassed’ by the four areas outlined 
above. Basic business education, then, must 
be viewed as economics in its broadest as- 
pects; with the understanding that individ- 
uals or courses may deal with not all aspects 
of basic business but with one particular 
area of concentration, such as consumer 
economics or personal economics. 
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WHAT METHODS OF INSTRUCTION ARE MOST 
EFFECTIVE IN TEACHING THE BASIC BUSINESS 
courses? Few other fields of instruction call 
for a greater mastery of instructional 
methods and techniques than that required 
in teaching the basic business subjects. This 
is true because the outcomes of the basic 
business courses are varied in nature, in- 
cluding improvement in the reading, writing, 
speaking and arithmetic skills, social skills, 
attitudes, understandings, appreciations, 
ability to exercise good judgment, and the 
like. Consequently, there is no one way to 
teach the basic business subjects. 


What method to use can be determined 
only in terms of what the instructor is 
endeavoring to accomplish at the moment. 
In other words, the outcomes determine the 
method of instruction. On one occasion the 
method may be drill in order to develop 
facility in arithmetical calculations; on 
another occasion it may be in the form of a 
brief lecture to highlight important points 
to be covered in a unit of work; or it may be 
the use of a motion picture to illustrate a 
marketing process; again it may be in the 
form of investigation on the part of students; 
or it may be in the form of a discussion of 
some controversial issue. The challenge in 
teaching the basic business courses is for the 
teacher to select, with all the skill at his 
command, the method and technique that 
will most likely accomplish whatever is to be 
accomplished. 

While all known methods of instruction 
will need to be used on occasions, it is 
probably true that more attention needs to 
be given to the use of the preview and the 
problem-solving methods. 

1. The preview may be in the form of a 
pencil and paper test, individual reports, 
directed discussion, among others. 

It must be recognized that the student 
who comes into a basic business class does 
so with some knowledge of the subject matter 
to be covered. This knowledge may be very 
negligible, it may be quite adequate in some 
cases, or it may be entirely erroneous. 
Nevertheless, most students, even on the 
ninth-grade level, have made purchases in 
stores, used postal services, used travel 
services, used banking services, transporta- 
tion services, communication services, and 
others. Their knowledge of various kinds of 
business services may be considerable. 

It is a well established principle that the 
reteaching of what students already know 
has a very deadening effect upon student 
interest and morale. Consequently, the 
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teacher in introducing a new unit of instruc- 
tion has the responsibility of determining 
through the medium of some form of pre- 
view what students already know about the 
subject, what they don’t know, and what 
misinformation they may have. The plan- 
ning of instruction, on the part of the 
teacher, begins at that point. Student re- 
sponsibilities may include outside readings, 
preparation of charts, debates, written re- 
ports, oral reports, arrangement of displays, 
and so forth. The exact nature of the assign- 
ment is determined by the area of knowledge 
to be clarified. 


2. The second method of instruction that 
needs additional emphasis is that of problem 
solving. The competent teacher of the basic 
business subjects is not satisfied with the 
teaching of mere facts and information, 
however important they may be. Students 
need the experience of applying facts and 
information to the solution of everyday busi- 
ness problems. The application to the solu- 
tion of case problems in the teaching of busi- 
ness law is quite obvious; however, the prob- 
lem-solving technique needs to be developed 
more fully in the other basic business 
courses. As an example, the problem of how 
much to charge for admission to a high school 
activity program might come up for discus- 


sion. A table could be set up showing ap- 
proximately how many people would attend 
if various admission prices are charged. If 
the students had an opportunity actually to 
set a figure and then try it out, they would 
have the opportunity of testing the wisdom 
of a decision reached by the group. 


The secret of successfully teaching the 
basic business subjects is: First, in having 
clearly in mind what the students are ex- 
pected to accomplish; and second, in having 
a mastery of different methods of instruction, 
and then utilizing whatever method or 
methods that will best accomplish what is to 
be achieved. 

HOW MAY WE MEASURE ACHIEVEMENT AND 
ARRIVE AT FINAL GRADES IN BASIC BUSINESS 
courses? We must recognize that it is not 
possible to measure with paper-and-pencil 
type tests all the different types of outcomes 
we are endeavoring to achieve in the basic 
business courses. Evaluation in the basic 
business area is somewhat different from 
evaluation procedures in such courses as 
typewriting and shorthand where skills are 
rather easily measured. A few illustrations 
are offered of devices to be used in arriving 
at a unit grade in a basic business course, or 
a final grade for the entire course. 
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1. It is advisable to prepare and ad- 
minister a comprehensive short-answer tye 
examination. A _ test of this type will 
measure essential\facts and information 
that students should have acquired. Evalua- 
tion, however, must not stop here. An 
attempt must be made to test the ability of 
students to apply facts and information 
learned. 


2. The ability to apply facts and infornia- 
tion learned can be measured through the use 
of “choice problems.” For example, we 
might advise a student that he has saved $20, 
which he plans to invest. The student might 
be given three choices, as follows: (1) buying 
a government bond which would cost $18.75, 
(2) placing the money in a savings account 
with the interest rate given to the students, 
and (3) investing the money in postal 
savings. The student would be asked to 
state which one of the three he would select 
for the purpose of investing his $20. The stu- 
dent should then be requested to state why he 
selected the plan that he favored. He might 
also be requested to state why he rejected 
the other two. In responding to these ques- 
tions he applies the facts and information 
learned. 

In evaluating the student’s response, it is 
recommended that a scale, perhaps of ten 
points, be used. If the student has given as 
full and complete a response as could reason- 
ably be expected on that particular grade 
level, then he should be given the ten points. 
Any effort that shows some knowledge of the 
problem and some attempt to apply that 
knowledge might be worth five points; other 
intermediate responses would be rated six, 
seven, eight or nine points. Only in the event 
that the student makes no attempt to 
answer the problem should he receive a zero. 


3. The student should be tested on his 
ability to analyze and interpret business 
and economic information. The ability to 
analyze and interpret business and economic 
information can be handled in two simple 
ways. In the first place, the test paper might 
show a graph, a chart, or some kind of 
pictogram that contains some rather specific 
information about business operations or 
conditions. Following this graph should be 
a number of short-answer type questions 
that can be answered only if the student 1s 
capable of interpreting and analyzing the 
information shown in graphic form. 


4. In taking up a new unit of instruction, 
it is advisable to outline for the student the 
specific jobs that he is expected to complete 
in that particular unit. For example, such 
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job assignments might consist of something 
like the following: 

Job 1. Read certain parts of the text. 

job 2. Participate in class discussion. 


Job 3. Complete certain workbook exer- 
cises. 


Job 4. Complete assigned problems. 
Job 5. Present an oral or written report. 


Job 6. Aid in some special project — pre- 
paring a wall chart, for example. 


Job 7. Have an interview with a business- 
man and report back to the class. 


Job 8. Pass a comprehensive examination. 
Job 9. Pass a problems test. 


In arriving at the final grade in the course, 
or in a particular unit, everything that the 
student has been asked to do should be taken 
into consideration. No student who makes a 
reasonable attempt to complete the jobs 
assigned, even on a rather poor level, should 
receive a failing grade. Again let it be stated 
that it is impossible to measure adequately 
all outcomes in a basic business course. 
Nevertheless, each student should be held 
strictly accountable for all assigned tasks. 

WHAT IS THE PLACE OF BASIC BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION IN THE BUSINESS CURRICULUM? Every cur- 
riculum maker must work within certain 
definite limitations. Ordinarily a maximum 
of six or seven units is allowed for work in a 
particular area. From three to five units are 
required to develop vocational competency 
in one of the major business skill areas. The 
problem is that of using the remaining few 
units in the most efficient manner in devel- 
oping economic competency. 

It is suggested, therefore, that an adequate 
business curriculum on the secondary-school 
level begin with a basic business course on 
the ninth- or tenth-grade level. Such a course 
provides adequate background for the study 
of the more advanced business courses, 
serves as a guidance course in helping stu- 
dents decide whether or not they wish to fol- 
low business as a career, and provides an 
excellent preparation in personal business 
economics for those students who will drop 
out of school. It must be recognized that at 
least 40 per cent of the students who start 
high school do not remain to graduate. A 
course in general business on the ninth- or 
tenth-grade level is one of the most valuable 
courses that these students may study to 
provide them with the only basic business 
concepts they will have an opportunity to 
learn before leaving school. 

We must recognize that of 100 students 
who graduate from high school 80 of them 
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do not go to college. In other words, high 
school education is terminal formal education 
for four out of every five high school gradu- 
ates. These high school graduates are pri- 
marily concerned with three problems: 
getting a job, earning some money, and 
establishing a family. The well-planned 
business curriculum is one that does its part 
by offering an advanced course in basic busi- 
ness to orient these students into the 
economic problems of adulthood. This 
course may be in the nature of two one- 
semester advanced basic business courses 
such as salesmanship, consumer economics, 
business law, economics, business principles, 
and the like. The problems of job getting, 
money earning, setting up a home, making 
installment payments are met almost im- 
mediately upon graduation. The high school 
graduate is a near-adult. Anything that can 
be done through a well-planned business 
curriculum to ease the shock of adult eco- 
nomic responsibilities, and to aid the student 
in making at least some satisfactory adjust- 
ment to the economic problems of adulthood 
represents one of the highest attainments of 
— education on the secondary-school 
evel. 

A beginning and advanced basic business 
course should be required of all business 
majors. On the other hand, basic business 
courses should be available as electives to 
potential drop-outs as well as to nonbusiness 
majors. Thus the well-planned high school 
business curriculum can be identified by a 
beginning basic business course on the ninth- 
tenth grade level, and by an advanced basic 
business course, or courses, for seniors; along 
with appropriate and adequate courses in the 
business vocational areas. 
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Communications Power: 
The Teaching and Executive Target 


by ROBERT R. AURNER, ADMINISTRATIVE CONSULTANT 
AND FORMERLY DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF COMMERCE OF 
THE U. S. ARMY AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, BIARRI lZ, 
FRANCE; AND PROFESSOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The primary aim of a course in communications is to teach power in the use of the 

language for business purposes. Similarly, the primary aim of the text used in the 

course is to develop this power to the greatest degree under the driving force of a 
high level of interest and motivation. 


[Editor's Note: Business writing can and 
should be a vital force in the education of 
every student who expects to enter business. 
It will have vitality and interest if you will 
follow some of these suggestions of one of 
the great writers in this field.] 


TO THE STUDENT 
| WOULD SAY THIS: 


The world’s mail is a line of communica- 
tion for conveying vital information from 
(1) Where It Is, to (2) Where It Is Needed, 
via (3) The Written Word. 

Vast numbers of business transactions are 
based upon the need for transmitting, 
through the written word, large quantities 
of information from where it is — the data 
file, the investigation, the survey, the report, 
the executive’s head — to where it is needed 
in other business offices, on the desks of other 
executives, and in the homes of American 
citizens served by business. 

Merely imagine the sudden disappearance 
of the United States postal service, the 
telephone, the telegraph, the cable, and the 
daily newspaper, and you will get a sweeping 
demonstration of how completely business 
enterprise depends upon the channels of 
swift communication. 

The Number One man in modern business 
is he who marshals the facts, puts them in the 
right order, and knows how to say what must 
be said. This man — who knows, in short, 
how to think straight and how to put his 
thoughts into words — can almost name his 
own price in the business world. He can write 
well. He can talk well. With his ability to 
express himself, he has the confidence to go 
anywhere and can effectively meet his daily 
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problems. Perhaps his name is Scott. Scott 
is a lucky man. He stands high in his com- 
pany. You will hear his associates making 
comments like: “Have Scott handle that 
letter.” “Ask Scott to draft the next report.” 
“Why not send Scott over to the meeting? 
They'll listen to him.” “‘Let Scott write the 
campaign. He can talk on paper!” 

A few people of Scott’s type are born with 
the gift. But they are very rare. Most of the 
others, like him, have reached success 
through study and persistent personal effort. 
All of them, alike, have soon found that their 
ability to express themselves is taking them 
farther along the road to success than any 
other personal asset they have. 

Can you write a letter that, competing 
with other determined applicants, will win 
you an interview for a job you want? 

Can you organize a business report that 
will please the boss? 

Can you stand up before an expectant and 
possibly skeptical group of your associates 
and command attention by clear expression 
of your ideas and the precision of your word- 
choice — the same clear expression and 
word-precision you will have to use in 
dictating letters? 

To help you answer “Yes” to these prac- 
tical questions, and to many others like 
them, is the purpose of this writing. 

An economist of the Chase National Bank 
of the City of New York, Dr. Benjamin M. 
Anderson, Jr., has this to say: 

“The ability to write a good letter, 


courteous in tone, with a right adaptation of 


words to ideas, with a sure sense of the effect 
of the letter upon its recipient, conveying 
precisely the information it means to convey, 
wasting no words, correct grammatically 
and rhetorically — this ability is no less im- 
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portant as a business asset than as an ele- 
ment in general culture. The ability to write 
clean-cut and clear reports and memo- 
randums is similarly a great asset. The 
ability to speak well in informal conversa- 
tion, in the business conference, and in 
dictating forceful letters is a first-rate busi- 
ness asset.” 

Dr. Anderson concludes that time spent in 
education for business ought to give the stu- 
dent a mastery of the English language and 
of the art of writing. “I say this,” he as- 
serts, “from the standpoint of the practical 
needs of the businessman.” 

A former chairman of the board of a great 
mail-order house is even more emphatic than 
Dr. Anderson: 

“More today than at any previous time 
the world needs men and women who can 
speak and write themselves into English. 
Four hundred million dollars is the sum 
wasted every year in loss of customers 
through inefficient letters.” 

R. E. Smallwood, member of the executive 
staff of a business magazine, in a comment 
to the author, testifies: 

“Your students will find their letter-writing 
ability the best possible lever for obtain- 
ing positions in the business world when they 
graduate. Thousands of companies need 
trained letter writers. Note this: the ordi- 
nary English course won’t do the job. Top 
executives want to hire college graduates who 
have had a course in business communica- 
tions and who are trained letter writers.” 


TO THE INSTRUCTOR 
| WOULD SAY THIS: 


The material of a sound course in business 
communications may well consist of the 
following: 

The main textbook 

The teachers’ manual for the text 

The workbook for use with the text 

The pretest 

The final examination ; 

Such other materials as the instructor may wish to 

include 


All of these materials, taken together, 
should drive toward five major aims: 

(1) Establishing in the mind of the stu- 
dent the central principles underlying effec- 
tive business messages and providing liberal 
practice in applying these principles. As a 
standard of expectancy, the student should 
be able at the end of the course to tell good 
examples from bad and to give sensible 
reasons for his conclusions. And he should 
be able to produce workmanlike messages of 
his own. 
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If education were merely the crystallizing 
of action into a few forms, teaching materials 
could be made simply a compilation of 
frozen “models,” indexed for quick reference. 
But education is the painstaking process of 
training the judgment, and training the 
judgment is a relatively slow process. As he 
analyzes a series of business problems and 
creates the messages those situations de- 
mand, the student forms one judgment, an- 
other judgment, and yet another, until he 
discovers a fundamental truth that is a 
principle. This principle he may depend 
upon. He himself has worked it out. Gradu- 
ally he understands that although a set of 
rules may be enough for solving one situa- 
tion, a set of fundamental principles is 
necessary to handle a great number of 
situations. Thus, at the end of the course it 
may be expected that he will have gained the 
power to deduce correct procedure from the 
general principles he has learned. 


(2) Familiarizing the student with simple 
business problems and training him to solve 
them by letter. This aim suggests a liberal 
exercise of the student’s power of analysis 
and judgment under the instructor’s guid- 
ance 


(3) Giving the student an understanding 


of people: how they act, why they act as 
they do, and how their favorable response 


may be won. By studying business mes- 
sages, writing them, and testing their effect 
on others, the student begins to learn in a 
practical way how people react to certain 
vital approaches, suggestions, and stimuli. 

(4) Acquainting the student with pri- 
mary business principles, procedures, and 
broad policies through the motivated me- 
dium of business letters and related forms. 

(5) Developing sureness in the use of the 
basic tools with which the student must 
work — words. As a means to effective busi- 
ness messages and all the related forms, it 
will probably always be necessary to review 
the principles of grammar, spelling, punctu- 
ation, well-knit sentences and clear para- 
graphs. 

“A concise, simple and understandable 
language in business was never more im- 
portant than it is today,” runs the statement 
of a top executive of the Consolidated Edison 
Company. Typifying business sentiment the 
country over, the assertion is the key to a 
modern transition. Communication has 
begun to move into a position of direct 
equality with marketing and distribution. 
Dealing with all the marketing functions, 

(Continued on page 348) 
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Salesmanship Made Stimulating 


by JOHN H. HINDLE, jr. 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION DEPARTMENT 
FAIRLEIGH DICKENSON COLLEGE 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Hindle offers us a few suggestions that might help make 
our salesmanship classes a little more interesting as well 
as criteria to be used in grading a sales presentation. 


What should students gain from a class in 
salesmanship? Although the outcomes will 
vary with the needs, interests, and abilities 
of each student, growth should occur in 
these areas: oral expression, application of 
psychological principles, self-confidence and 
poise, and knowledge of principles and 
techniques of salesmanship. 

It has been my experience that no other 
technique is so effective as a carefully planned 
simulated sales presentation, frankly evalu- 
ated by the student himself, his fellow stu- 
dents, and his instructor. 

Early in the year, after explanation by the 
instructor of purposes and _ procedures, 
a schedule for simulated presentations is 
prepared. After having been assigned 
a presentation date, the student becomes 
responsible for choosing a prospect and 
a product or service. A few days before the 
presentation, the student-salesman should 
submit a preliminary report that describes 
the prospect and the product or service in 
detail. Student-salesmen frequently decide 
to endow student-prospects with certain 
characteristics and properties (marital 
status, economic status, eccentricities, hob- 
bies, and so forth) for the purpose of in- 
creasing realism and interest in the presenta- 
tion. It is important that the product or 
service be thoroughly described. This de- 
scription becomes the basis for any five 
objections prepared by the instructor. These 
are shown, just before the sales presentation, 
to the student-prospect, who is responsible 
for raising them at some time during the 
presentation. This device gives the student- 
salesman valuable practice in handling un- 
rehearsed objections — valid and otherwise. 

Following the presentation each student 
in the group is asked to complete an evalua- 
tion sheet. Inclusion of the name of the 
student-evaluator at the bottom of the sheet 
enables the instructor to check the quality 
of participation by individual students. 
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Knowing that the bottom section of the 
evaluation sheet will be removed encourages 
students to write frank comments. After 
checking the evaluation sheets the instructor 
gives them to the student-salesman. This 
method of evaluation is not recommended as 
the best for every class in salesmanship. In 
some situations it may be advisable to follow 
the presentation with general discussion; in 
others, the instructor may wish to assume 
major responsibility for evaluation. 

The test of any learning device is the 
degree to which it helps bring about progress 
toward desired goals. It has been my ob- 
servation that the simulated sales presenta- 
tion encourages growth in these five areas: 

1. Ability to organize a presentation logi- 
cally and psychologically. In one way or 
another the student-salesman learns that the 
initiative for the entire sales interview must 
come from him. Without careful planning 
and organization the presentation is likely 
to be confusing and uncertain. 

2. Poise and self-confidence while being the 
center of attention. Most young people are 
ill at ease when they are the cynosure of all 
eyes. Being put on the spot in an atmosphere 
of sympathetic understanding permits self- 
development that otherwise may be post- 
poned or may never materialize. 

3. Ability to think under pressure. Effective 
salesmanship necessitates being able to re- 
spond satisfactorily to the questions and 
objections of the prospect. Perhaps the best 
ways to learn how to handle such questions 
and objections are to be confronted with 
them in a simulated sales interview and to 
observe others similarly confronted. Cer- 
tainly valid objections, unreasonable objec- 
tions, and questions of a technical nature 
should occur frequently. 

4. Self-improvement based upon criticism of 
peers. It would be difficult to name anything 
read with greater interest than the comments 

(Concluded on page $48) 
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A Program for Payroll Record Keep- 
ing in the Small High School 


by RICHARD P. PAINTER, HUNTINGTON LOCAL SCHOOL 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 


Have you wondered how you can offer payroll work 
to secretarial students on a limited time budget? 
Mr. Painter offers an interesting solution. 





The small high school that em- 
ploys only one business education 
teacher does not offer much time, 
if any, for teaching payroll record 
keeping. I have, however, worked 
out a method whereby each girl in 
my secretarial office practice class 
receives one month of realistic pay- 
roll record keeping. 

At the beginning of the school 
year, I had seven girls (seniors) 
enrolled in my secretarial office 
practice course. About two weeks 
after school had started I told the 
girls that beginning October 1, we 
would start keeping payroll records 
and all the work involved would be done 
outside of class. In other words, they would 
have to use their free time during the week 
and a couple of hours during the week ends 
for this work. The girls were very much 
enthused about the project and readily 
agreed to do all the work on their own time. 

I explained to the girls that one of them 
would take care of all the records for one 
month. Then another girl would take her 
place, etc., until each gitl had completed one 
month of keeping the payroll records. At 
the end of the month, the girl finishing her 
last week of work would explain to the girl 
succeeding her how to keep the payroll 
records. 

When we started this project on Octo- 
ber 1, I explained the procedure in keeping 
the records to the girl that would keep them 
for the first month. Below are the important 
points I explained to her: 


. How to record their time. 





. How to figure their gross pay. 


3. How to find the amount of Federal Withholding 
Tax by using the Employer's Tax Guide, Circu- 
lar E, issued by the Internal Revenue Service, 
U. S. Treasury Department. 


4. How to find the amount of F.1.C.A. Tax. 
5. How to figure any other deduction. 
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6. How to find their net pay. 
7. How to write the checks. 


The payroll is made up of the 
seven girls in my secretarial office 
practice class. The girls pretend 
that this is an office and all are 
employed here. Three of the girls 
are on salary and are paid on the 
Ist and 15th of each month. The 
remaining four are on an hourly 
basis and are paid every Monday. 
We chose Monday for our payday 
because that gives the girl time to 
make out the payroll and write the 
checks during the week end. 

In order to make this situation more 
realistic, I had about 300 standard payroll 
checks prepared for the girls to use. On pay- 
days each girl receives her check and pay 
stub. The pay stub shows their name, date, 
number of check, total earnings for the pay 
period, deductions, and net pay. The pay- 
roll forms we use for the names, Social 
Security number, days of the week, wage 
scale, deductions and net pay, are similar 
to the ones used in our textbook. 

When any of the girls are absent for a day, 
we deduct eight hours from their pay. If 
absent for a half day, we deduct four hours. 
This procedure, by the way, has proven to 
be a good thing because it has actually cut 
down .on absenteeism. Even though this 
project is make-believe, the girls nevertheless 
feel disappointed if their check is short be- 
cause of their being absent. 

Page 348 shows the wage and salary scale 
I worked out for the girls. Also the number 
of make-believe dependents, etc. 

This program is proving to be successful 
in several ways: 

1. The girls are receiving realistic payroll 

record keeping experience. 

2. They are willingly taking on responsi- 

bilities. 





. There is no class time used for this 
program. 


. It has created new and better interest 
in the secretarial office practice course. 


. It has cut down on the number of 
absentees. 


If you are one of the many business edu- 


Name Wages or Salary 


$180 per month 
$195 per month 
$200 per month 
$1.10 per hour 
$1.15 per hour 
$1.00 per hour 
$1.05 per hour 


Joanne 
Lavone 
Mona 
Mae Oma 
Juanita 
Chloa 
Dorothy 


cation teachers who want to offer to your 
students payroll record keeping but you 
don’t have the time, then you should try 
this project. I am sure you will find it 
effective and interesting for you and your 
students. 

In setting up this program, the teacher 
can make changes to fit his or her own 
situation. 


No. of Dependents Group Insurance 


1 $1.00 per month 


$1.00 per month 


$1.00 per month 








Communications Power 
(Continued from page 345) 


communication often offers the main channel 
through which the marketing function can be 
discharged. Hence we now weld around the 
marketing functions the communication 
function to gain top business efficiency. 

Our materials must continue to recognize 
the diverse requirements of employers in 
different types of business and profession; 
the variable forms and modes and styles of 
communication that may be called for, with 
emphasis upon those aspects of expression 
that are important to the student, no matter 
what his occupation may be. 

Sound text material in the field of com- 
munications should accept the thesis (1) that 
understanding and cooperation among men 
can come only from the clearest exchange of 


intelligent opinion and agreement; (2) that 
business enterprise can be carried on only 
through clear communication of thought; 
and (3) that accordingly, effective expression 
is the obvious need not only of the topflight 
business leaders but also of the junior ex- 
ecutives and all members of the staff. Ex- 
perience seems to indicate that at least half 
of the solution of each business problem rests 
in the manner and the method of expression 
used in the approach 

The mastery of the modern subject of com- 
munications calls, in the final analysis, for 
the development of a mature psychology, a 
competent grasp of goals, effective work- 
manship in the writing craft, and the build- 
ing of a teamwork efficiency. 








Salesmanship Made Stimulating 
(Continued from page 346) 


of his classmates being read by the student- 
salesman. Students indicate unanimously 
that the evaluation sheets become a sound 
basis for self-analysis and self-improvement. 
It is unlikely that the instructor will ever 
find it necessary to withhold an evaluation 
sheet from the student-salesman because the 
student-evaluator was sarcastic or unfair. 

5. Skill in utilization of several sensory 
appeals. Students soon learn that good sales- 
manship does not mean merely glib talking. 
The student-salesman who best holds the 
attention of the prospect and who delivers 
ideas most effectively is the one who uses 
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the prospect’s five senses. 

A final word for instructors who have not 
yet tried this instructional technique — 
don’t try it if you wish your classes to adhere 
to a well-defined academic routine. Full 
implementation of this technique demands 
willingness to have a student do things such 
as: hammer a piece of safety glass to observe 
tendency to shatter, ignite lighter fluid in 
a coffee-can lid to demonstrate the effective- 
ness of a handy fire extinguisher, use the 
school parking area as a used-car lot, remove 
a two-day growth of beard with an electric 
shaver, or show how a lawn sprinkler works 
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B.I.E. Day Comes to Auburn 


by WILLIAM M. DAVIDGE, CHAIRMAN 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 

AUBURN, NEW YORK 


Mr. Davidge tells us how Auburn, New York, has interested business 
in schools and vice versa. 





Today’s students are tomorrow’s 
citizens — and taxpayers, em- 
ployees, and employers, too. 
Among the first communities in 
this state to sponsor “‘Business- 
Industry-Education” day, Auburn 
had its first program during the fall 
of 1951, when a committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce invited 
teachers of the city to visit several 
dozen industrial and commercial 
establishments during a weekday 
morning. At noon, each teacher 
was the guest of the firm that he 
toured in the morning at a luncheon 





of our economic system. A board 
chairman, an industrial president, 
and a vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing gave the addresses, 
after which the seniors dispersed to 
cars of the hosts, and were trans- 
ported to the various firms. 

At 1:30 the visiting delegations 
arrived at the designated firms, 
where an orientation talk was pre- 
sented, in many cases by the per- 
sonnel manager of the host firm. 
Then a tour of about an hour and 
a half was made. The seniors 








in the large cafeteria of one of the 
high schools of the city. 

The teachers were not to be outdone in 
hospitality, and when plans for a return 
engagement were discussed in a succeeding 
year, they invited each member of the 
Chamber of Commerce to visit the school 
of his choice, where Chamber members had 
an opportunity to see the dynamics of to- 
day’s classrooms. 

Members of the Chamber of Commerce, 
together with members of some other public- 
minded organizations, again in 1955 dis- 
played their hospitality, and this time invited 
all students at the Auburn Community Col- 
lege as well as members of the graduation 
classes of each of Auburn’s four public and 
parochial high schools, some six hundred 
strong. The superintendent of schools was 
appointed chairman of the affair. This 
occasion was an afternoon visitation. Sites 
included fourteen industrial plants, four 
merchandising firms, four professional groups 
(including the county bar, medical and 
nurses associations), four financial institu- 
tions, two publishing houses, and two public 
utilities. 

At 12:30 noon the seniors met in three 
different auditoriums where separate pro- 
grams were presented, featuring short ad- 
dresses stressing some of the salient features 
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were divided into small groups, 
each with a guide from the host 


‘ firm to supply information and answer ques- 


tions. A variety of occupations was available 
for observation among the thirty organiza- 
tions represented. 

The next stage of the program was a ques- 
tion-and-answer session held in a meeting 
room of the host firm. Informality was 
stressed, and for about half an hour there 
was a discussion of subjects queried by the 
visitors. 

We believe that as a result of this program 
the horizons of the seniors were broadened, 
frequently in the particular direction of their 
occupational interest. Secondly, the teachers 
who were able to participate developed their 
contact with the community with which 
they are, in a very real sense, operating 
partners. Thirdly, and of prime importance, 
the avenue from applicant to personnel 
manager has, to some degree, become a more 
familiar road to the advantage (we hope) 
of both host and guest. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
LISTINGS 


(See Page 370) 














Business Curriculum in the 


Small High School 


by HARRIET J. NICHOLS, THORNTOWN HIGH SCHOOL 


THORNTOWN, INDIANA 


The information gathered in this article originated from a 

small town of 1,400 population. There are very few office jobs 

in Thorntown, Indiana, thereby forcing people to commute a 

minimum of ten miles to seek employment. Read this article 

by Miss Nichols to see how one small school solved the prob- 
lems of furniture, courses, and scheduling. 


The Thorntown High School business de- 
partment is located in a new building with 
new equipment. Since most small high 
schools have only one room for the com- 
mercial department, in which all business 
subjects must be taught, there is a problem 
of desks. We selected a special type table 
made in the form of an “L”’. Two sides are 
48 inches and the other four sides are 24 
inches. The tables are three heights — three 
25 inches, fourteen 27 inches, and three 29 
inches. We are using adjustable chairs on 
casters with a 90° swivel. The tables may be 


placed in various positions. 
tion is illustrated: 


<—ew—>} 


; 
<— »—> 


One such posi- 



































Typewriting Class at Thorntown High School 
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The High School has an enrollment of 139 
students and offers the following subjects: 


Basic Business Curriculum 





Grade 11 
Grade 12 
Grade 12 


Typewriting (one year) 
Business Law (one semester) 
Consumer Economics (one semester) . . 


Stenographic Concentration 


Shorthand (one year) 
Office Practice (one year) 


General Clerical Concentration 





Grade 12 
Grade 12 





Bookkeeping (one year) 
Office Practice (one year) 


Grade 12 
Grade 12 


Thorntown High School is a one-teacher 
school; and, while general business might be 
desirable, it is virtually impossible to offer. 
For this reason, we offer advanced basic busi- 
ness courses on the senior level. 

Beginning typewriting is offered in the 
eleventh year. Because of the demand for 
this course, there are two sections. During 
the second semester, as a motivating device, 
we play a game called “‘500-mile race.”” We 
have made a car racing track out of the win- 
dow ledge. Each student is a driver of a car 
on the ledge. As long as the typist’s accuracy 
continues — not more than one error per 
minute on a five-minute writing — his car is 
pushed farther along the window ledge each 
Friday. If a student does not maintain his 
accuracy, his car stalls for one week. 

Pins are awarded at the Class Night pro- 
gram to those students who have typed at 
the rate of 55 correct words per minute with 
not more than five errors on a five-minute 
writing. Certificates of Proficiency are 
awarded to those who have typed 45 correct 
words per minute. The minimum speed 
varies according to the skill of the students 
for that particular school year. 

In the twelfth year, those students with 
outstanding ability and interest in the busi- 
ness world may add the other courses. Busi- 
ness law and consumer economic problems 
are offered one semester. Material in the 
business law textbook is supplemented with 
materials from the state library on any legal 
subject matter of special interest to the cur- 
rent class — marriage laws, Lindbergh Law, 
and others. 

Classroom assignments in consumer eco- 
nomic problems include reports on one par- 
ticular item by each student. He is respon- 
sible for all information regarding that par- 
ticular consumer item. The Consumers 
Guide in the local public library is available 
for additional material. 

One year of shorthand is offered. Several 
of our students have later attended business 
college, where they were able to increase 
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their shorthand skill. The second semester is 
devoted almost entirely to dictation and 
transcription. Pins are awarded, depending 
upon the achievement of that particular 
group. The award pin given for the highest 
achievement in the past three years, was for 
110 words per minute, based on a 5-minute 
dictation, with 95 per cent accuracy. 

The office practice class covers almost all 
aspects of office work — receiving and dis- 
tributing mail, letter writing, alphabetizing 
and filing, dictation, etc. The school paper is 
published in the class. One week out of each 
six weeks period is spent on this project. 
Other students are permitted to assist with 
the publication, but the class does the cutting 
of the stencils. We exchange ideas by trading 
papers with other schools. Profits made from 
our paper are used for postage, and for addi- 
tional supplies and equipment. During the 
second semester we concentrate on speed- 
building and control, civil service examina- 
tion review, clothing suitable for office wear, 
and business letter writing — including let- 
ters of application. Because of our location 
the Army Finance Center at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Indianapolis, Indiana, offers good 
opportunity for beginning employment. 

Almost all of our students are enrolled in 
bookkeeping. During the year we complete 
two practice sets in addition to material in 
the textbook. We also spend time during the 
second semester on filing income tax returns. 
Most of the students, I find, thoroughly 
enjoy the practice sets. All bookkeeping 
transactions must be made in ink. A local 
public accountant recently spoke to the 
group on accounting as a career. A film, 
“Accounting — the Language of Business,” 
was shown. 

Students are always surprised to find the 
repetition in various business courses of 
things they have already learned. This, 
I think, is one of the best teaching devices 
employed by the textbooks — we learn by 
repetition. 

Like every other only-business-teacher, I 
am working within certain definite limita- 
tions. This business curriculum has been 
set up to meet the needs of the people in 
this particular community. 





TYPE WITH ONE HAND 


Ani inteoductery typing tenthast Gr 0.catien of lemans 
for a student with only the left hand and a parallel 
series of lessons for a student with only the right hand. 
List price 52 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 














“ANNOUNCING A NEW 1956 
Fifth Edition 


Especially designed for 


onomics 
By J. H. Dodd 


APPLIED ECONOMICS has been popular because it can be understood by high 
school students. The new fifth edition has been refined and improved to be sure 
that the fundamental concepts of economics are developed in terms of the students’ 
experiences. Topics have been reorganized and are presented in a logical man- 
ner. An understanding of the nature of business, money and credit, and other 
matters is developed before covering spending, saving, and using consumer serv- 
ices. Government, taxation, and comparative economic systems are delayed 
until the student has a firm understanding of the simpler fundamentals. 


Everything is done in APPLIED ECONOMICS, Fifth Edition, to hold the student's 
interest and to prevent his getting lost in unmanageable learning situations. Ef- 
fective illustrations and interesting graphic material are used. A concise summary 
is given at the end of each chapter. The student activities at the end of each chap- 
ter are varied and apply to current public questions and problems. 


THESE MATERIALS WILL BE AVAILABLE: 


© Workbook 
¢ Achievement Tests 


® Teachers’ Manual 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Jessie Graham Retires 





Dr. Jessie Graham, 
supervisor of business 
education for the Los 
Angeles City Schools, will 
retire at the end of this 
school year. Miss Gra- 
ham has been supervisor 
since 1927, after having 
taught in private schools, 
teacher-training institu- 
tions, and high schools 
for a number of years. 
Before becoming super- 
visor of business educa- 
tion in Los Angeles, she 
taught at Franklin High 
School, Los Angeles; 
Alexander Hamilton High School, Los An- 
geles; Metropolitan High School, Los An- 











Dr. Graham 


geles; and San Jose State College. She has 
also been a popular summer school lecturer 
and teacher, having served on the faculties 
of the University of Southern California; 
University of California, Los Angeles; Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; University of 
Colorado; New York University; Fresno 
State College; and Los Angeles State College. 

Miss Graham has a Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Southern California and is a 
member of Delta Pi Epsilon, American 
Business Writing Association, Alpha Pi 
Epsilon, and Theta Alpha Delta. At present 
she is the representative of the West Coast 
on the Board of Trustees of the Future 
Business Leaders of America. 

During her career she wrote often for pro- 
fessional magazines and is author of two 


books. 
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Annual Conference at Indiana U. 


On July 9 and 10, the Seventeenth Annual 
Conference on Business Education will be 
held at Indiana University, Bloomington. 
The program for this conference is planned 
for business teachers in service to: (1) refresh 
their knowledge of methods in the teaching 
of various business subjects and (2) acquaint 
teachers, through demonstration and dis- 
cussion, with the new techniques and devices 
that have been proven to be successful. 

The program will include skill demonstra- 
tions on typewriters and other business ma- 
chines, lectures by nationally known business 
educators and business leaders, discussion 
periods for exchange of ideas and experiences, 
and exhibits of outstanding classroom 
projects. 
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Special sessions will be conducted on 
methods, devices, and techniques in the 
teaching of shorthand and transcription, 
typewriting, office and clerical practice, 
bookkeeping, and general business subjects. 

The formal opening of the conference will 
be at 2:00 p.m. on Monday, July 9. However, 
exhibits, tours, and teaching demonstrations 
will begin at 10:00 a.m. The conference will 
close not later than 4:00 p.m. on July 10. 

Advance registration is requested. Hotel 
reservations should be made in advance. 
Information may be obtained by writing to 
Elvin S. Eyster, Professor of Business Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. Professor H. G. Enterline will 
direct the program. 





New N.A.B.T.T.I. Officers 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions (a division of the 
United Business Education Association) held 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, on 
February 16 to 18, the following men were 
re-elected to office: president, Lewis R. Toll, 
Illinois State Normal University. Normal; 
vice-president, Robert P. Bell, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; secre- 
tary, Donald Tate, Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock; past president, Harry 
Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg; executive committee members 
— Lewis D. Boynton, Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain; ex-officio, E. C. 
McGill, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia; ex-officio, Hollis Guy, N.E.A. 
Educational Center, Washington, D. C. 
The new board member is Frank M. Hern- 
don, Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus. 


Oregon Business Teachers Meet 


The tenth annual convention of the 
Oregon Business Education Association was 
held in Portland on March 15 and 16. The 
general theme of the meeting was “The 
Challenge — Automation.” 

The March 15 afternoon sessions were 
devoted to demonstrations of various types 
of equipment as applied to business educa- 
tion subjects. The main speaker for the 
Thursday dinner meeting was Robert E. 
Slaughter, McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
‘His subject was “Preparing the Student for 
the Age of Automation.” 

The Friday morning session was devoted 
to a talk by Don Robertson, South-Western 
Publishing Company, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, on record keeping; and Verner Dot- 
son, director of business education, Seattle 
Public Schools, on general business and 
other socio-business subjects. 


California F.B.L.A. 


John E. Collins, California state conven- 
tion chairman of the Future Business 
Leaders of America, has announced the 
seventh annual state convention. It will be 
held on April 27 to 28 at the Mission Inn, 
Riverside, California. 
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Indiana U. Conference on 
Better Economic Understanding 


On July 11, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, will sponsor a conference on “The 
Responsibility of Schools in Better Eco- 
nomic Understanding.” This conference will 
be devoted specifically to the responsibility 
of schools in raising the general level of 
economic understanding. Curriculum prob- 
lems pertaining to economic education, 
classroom methods, instructional materials, 
and cooperation with other local agencies 
will be given special attention. 

Social studies teachers, business teachers, 
and Chamber of Commerce personnel will 
find the conference of special interest to 
them. School administrators, labor leaders, 
and training personnel in business will also 
find the conference of considerable interest. 

Advance registration is requested. Hotel 
reservations should be made in advance. 
Information may be obtained by writing to 
Professor Elvin S. Eyster, Chairman, Indi- 
ana University Committee on Business and 
Economic Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. Professor Benja- 
min F. Thomas of Indiana University will 
direct the program. 


University of Kentucky 
Summer Conference 


The Ninth Annual Business Education 
Summer Conference at the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, will be held on Friday 
and Saturday, July 13 and 14, 1956. The 
featured speakers on Friday will be Dr. E. C. 
McGill, Emporia State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas, president of the United 
Business Education Association; Dr. Helen 
Green of Michigan State University; 
Dr. Alan Lloyd of the Gregg Division of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company; Elise Davis 
of the University of Tennessee. 

Speakers on Saturday morning will be 
John A. Pendery of South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, and Dr. Ray Price of the 
University of Minnesota. 





SPRING CONTEST 
SCHEDULE 


See page 368 




















Mountain-Plains Business 
Education Conference 


‘he Fifth Annual Mountain-Plains Busi- 
ness Education Conference will be held at 
the Broadview Hotel in Wichita, Kansas, on 
June 14 to 16. Dr. Gerald Porter of the 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, program 
chairman, has announced that the theme of 
the convention will be “‘Business Education 
in the Air Age.’ General and sectional 
meetings featuring prominent business edu- 
cators giving talks, demonstrations, and 
conducting panel discussions are being 
planned to provide those attending the con- 
vention with the latest trends and develop- 
ments in the field of business education. 
Among the new features of the convention 
will be special breakfasts for distributive 
education instructors, private business school 
educators, past presidents of the Association, 
and the U.B.E.A. 10,000 Club. The popular 
Delta Pi Epsilon luncheon will be held on 
Friday, June 15, and all business teachers 
are invited. 

An outline of the program follows: 


Wednesday, June 13 





7:00 P.M. 
Executive Board Meeting 


Thursday, June 14 





8:30 A.M. 
Executive Board Meeting 
12:00 Noon 
Executive Board Luncheon 
1:15 P.M. 
U.B.E.A. Representative Assembly — 
M.P.B.E.A. Regional Meeting 
1:30 P.M. 
Registration, Visit Exhibits, Tours of 
Business ; 
4:00 Pm. 
Preliminary Meeting of Participants on 
the Program 
6:30 P.M. 
Banquet 
Speaker: Philip W. Geary, Air World 
Education, Trans World Airlines 


Friday, June 15 





8:00 a.m. 
Past Presidents’ Breakfast 
Distributive Education Breakfast 
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9:15 A.M. 
General Session 
Principal Speaker: Irene Place, School of 
Business Administration, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 
10:30 a.m. 
General Session 
Principal Speaker: A representative of 
Moore Business Forms, Inc. 
12:00 Noon 
Delta Pi Epsilon Luncheon 
Principal Speaker: Theodore Woodward, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, national president 
of Delta Pi Epsilon 
1:45 P.M. 
Shorthand Session 
Resource Person: John L. Rowe, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Grand Forks 
1:45 P.M. 


Basic Business Session 
Teacher of Demonstration Class: Gladys 
Bahr, Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri 
4:00 p.m. 
Visit Exhibits 
6:30 P.M. 
Buffet Supper 


Kansas Frolicks — Local Talent from 
Kansas 


Saturday, June 16 





8:00 A.M. 
U.B.E.A. 10,000 Club Breakfast 
Private Business Schools Breakfast 
9:15 A.M. 
Typewriting Session 
Resource Person: T. James Crawford, 
Indiana University, Bloomington 
9:15 A.M. 
Bookkeeping Session 
Teacher of Demonstration Class: Ramon 
P. Heimerl, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley 
12:15 P.M. 


Closing Luncheon 

Principal Speaker: Clyde I. Blanchard, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, president of 
M.P.B.E.A. 





Ohio Business Teachers To Meet 





Dr. Galen Stutsman, 
Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, 
Ohio, vice-president and 
chairman in charge of 
the 1956 convention of 
the Ohio Business Teach- 
ers Association reports 
that plans are being com- 
pleted. The convention 
will be held at the Day- 
ton Biltmore, Dayton, 
Ohio, on April 20 and 21, 
1956. The other officers 
for O.B.T.A. are: presi- 
dent, John C. Frakes, 
Board of Education, 
Cleveland; secretary-treasurer, Dorothy Mil- 
ler, Zanesville High School, Zanesville. 

Robert Kriegbaum, School of Business 
Education, University of Dayton, and local 
planning chairman for the convention, has 
announced the following tentative program. 
Besides Mr. Kriegbaum, the local committee 
chairmen are as follows: Registration, Mary 
Reinhard, Stivers High School; Publicity, 
Isabella Thomas, Roosevelt High School; 
Hospitality, Esther Dennis, Northridge High 














John C, Frakes 


School; Trips and Tours, Harry Murphy, 
University of Dayton; Exhibits, Herman 
Sparks, Kiser High School; Luncheon, Velma 
Miller, Univ. of Dayton; Entertainment, 
Clarence Fichtner, Patterson Co-op. The 
following is the program: 


Friday, April 20 





8:00 A.M. 
Registration 


12:00 Noon 
Exhibits Open 
Hospitality Room Opens 
Visits and Tours 


7:00 P.M. 
Visit Exhibits 
8:00 P.M. 
General Meeting 
Presiding: Robert Kriegbaum, University 
of Dayton 
Music 
Introduction of Speaker: Hon. Charles W. 
Whalen, Jr., Representative to the 
Ohio General Assembly, assistant pro- 
fessor of retailing, University of Dayton 
Address: Ben S. Graham, Standard Regis- 
ter Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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Topic: “Mechanization and Its Implica. 
tions for Teachers” 


9:15 P.M. 
Films 


Chairman, Leo A. Lucas, Dunbar High 
School 


10:00 p.m. 


Social Hour 


Saturday, April 21 





8:00 A.M. 
Registration, Exhibits, and Hospitality 
Rooms Open 


9:15 A.M. 
O.B.T.A. Business Meeting 
Presiding: John C. Frakes, president of 
O.B.T.A. 
Committee Reports 
Election of Officers 


9:45 aA.M.—10:45 A.M. 

Group Discussions: — 

Sales: 

Topic: (To be announced) 

Speaker: (To be announced) 

Chairman, Dr. William B. Logan, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 

Typewriting: 

Typewriting Demonstration 

Speaker and Demonstrator: Alan C. 
Lloyd, Gregg Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company 

Chairman, Virginia Rasor, Roosevelt High 
School 


Recorder: Mrs. Saralouise Fortune, 
Roosevelt High School 





11:00 a.m.—12:00 Noon 


Basic Business: 


Topic: “Importance of Basic Business 
Subjects in the Business Education 
Program of a High School” 

Speaker: Dr. H. G. Enterline, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana 

Chairman, Leo A. Lucas, Dunbar High 
School 

Recorder: Mrs. Ava Benn, Madison High 
School, Trotwood 

Panel Members: Mary Reinhard, Stivers 
High School; Clarence Fichtner, Patter- 
son Co-op High School: Kennard E. 
Goodman, West Technical High School, 
Cleveland 











Clerical Office Practice: 


Topic: ‘What Makes a Good Clerical 
Worker?” 

Speaker: Sybil Lee Gilmore, correspond- 
ence supervisor, Standard Register Com- 
pany, Dayton 

Chairman, Mrs. John Hood, Julienne High 
School 

Recorder: Mrs. Janet Irie, Fairborn High 
School 

Panel Members: John F. Barstow, assist- 
ant purchasing agent, Inland Manu- 
facturing Division, General Motors 
Corporation; David W. Allaman, office 
manager, Precision Rubber Products 
Corporation; Mrs. Rachel Hayes, John 
Adams High School, Cleveland; Robert 
Balthaser, North High School, Colum- 
bus 

12:00 Noon 

Adjournment 

12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon 











NOMA Conference at 
Peabody College 


On February 25, the Department of Busi- 
ness Education of George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, and the 
Nashville chapter of the National Office 
Management Association cosponsored a con- 
ference devoted to ““Today’s Office Prob- 
lems.”” Speakers were: John A. Pendery, 
office manager and sales manager, South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Harry Smith, special account repre- 
sentative, Standard Register Company, 
Atlanta; and Dr. Wesley Wiksell, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. Films deal- 
ing with problems of office supervision were 
also shown. Dr. Theodore Woodward was 
the director of the conference. 


Helen Green Completes 
Doctorate 


Mrs. Helen H. Green has been granted her 
Doctor of Education degree from Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. The title of 
her dissertation was “Extracurricular Ac- 
tivities of the Business Teacher.” 

Dr. Green has taken her work at Indiana 
University and Michigan State University. 
Currently she is teaching at Michigan State 
University. 
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Houston Workshop 


The Houston Business Education Work- 
shop will be held at the University of 
Houston, Houston, Texas, from June 4 to 
June 22. Special sessions will be devoted to 
general curriculum problems in business edu- 
cation as well as specific problems and 
techniques of teaching typewriting, short- 
hand, bookkeeping, and the general business 
subjects. Meetings will be held daily from 
8:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 

Among the leaders in business education 
featured on the program will be: Dr. H. G. 
Enterline, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
and Grace Phelan, Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany. 

For further information write to Dr. Car- 
los K. Hayden, chairman, Department of 
Business Education, University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas. 

. i 


New Posture Chair 


The Herring Industries of St. Petersburg, 
Florida, has developed a new typewriting 
chair which can be adjusted in 30 seconds. 
It has scales that measure the height of the 
seat and backrest. 

A copy of the brochure on the chair may 
be obtained by writing to: Herring Indus- 
tries, Building T-243, Pinellas International 
Airport, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

















Hubbell, New Supervisor 
in Long Beach 





Announcement was re- 
cently made that M. H. 
Hubbell, associate dean, 
Business and Technology 
Division, Long Beach 
City College, Long 
Beach, California, has 
been named as the super- 
visor of business educa- 
tion for Long Beach, 
California. 

Mr. Hubbell has held 
the post of associate dean 
at Long Beach City Col- 
lege for the past ten 
years and will continue 
in that post, along with 
his position of supervisor. 

Mr. Hubbell has an M.A. degree from the 
University of Washington.: He has been 
president of the Long Beach chapter of the 
National Office Management Association. 

During World War II, Mr. Hubbell was 
commanding officer of the mine sweeper 
which made the first combat contact with 
the Japanese four hours before the air attack 
on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. 











M. H. Hubbell 


Miss Tabitha Tudor 


Miss Tabitha Tudor, who was a member of 
the faculty at Lafayette High School, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, passed away recently. 
Miss Tudor was an active member of many 
organizations, but because of ill health had 
to give up all but a few. She was secretary 
of the faculty and of Sigma Tau Epsilon, 
teachers fraternity. She was an active mem- 
ber of the Kentucky Education Association 
and the various organizations connected 
with it. 

She had been a member of the faculty of 
Lafayette High School since 1944. 


Connecticut Meeting Date 
Changed 


Anne M. Hogan, Putnam High School, 


Putnam, Connecticut, president of the 
Connecticut Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion, has announced that the annual meeting 
of the Association will be held on Saturday, 
May 12, at the University of Connecticut, 
Storrs. 
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Summer Conference at 
Penn State 


This summer the annual Pennsylvaiia 
State University Business Education Con- 
ference will be held in the air-conditioned 
Assembly Hall of the Hetzel Union Building 
on Wednesday, July 18. The theme of the 
conference is “What’s New in the Area of 
Vocational Business Education.” 

During the morning session Mrs. Madeline 
S. Strony of the Gregg Publishing Division 
of the McGraw-Hill Book Company will 
discuss shorthand and Robert J. Ruegg of 
Underwood Corporation will discuss type- 
writing. During the afternoon session 
Dr. T. H. Penar of Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania, will talk on the 
subject of office practice and John M. Aichele 
of Milton Hershey School, Hershey, Pennsy]l- 
vania, will talk on the subject of book- 
keeping. A banquet will be held at 6:00 p.m. 
and Wallace B. Bowman, South-Western 
Publishing Company, New Rochelle, New 
York, will be the speaker. The topic of 
Mr. Bowman’s talk will be “Developing a 
Hobby.” 

Anyone wishing to attend the banquet 
should make reservations with Elizabeth 
Miller, 106 Sparks Building, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Pennsy]l- 


vanila. 


U. of Illinois Summer 
Work-Experience Program 


The University of Illinois is again offering 
a course in Chicago designed to add practical 
work experience to the background of the 
business teacher and present or prospective 
coordinators of cooperative education pro- 
grams. With the assistance of the instructor 
during the first week of summer school, 
students apply for and secure distributive or 
office positions with selected Chicago busi- 
ness firms. Regularly employed on a 40-hour 
week in these supervised positions, students 
observe the relationships between those 
activities and cooperative business education 
programs in high school. Students earn 
wages sufficient to meet the expenses of 
room, board, and tuition. Business teachers 
interested in this course should write im- 
mediately to Ralph Mason, Room 2, David 
Kinley Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. Four hours of undergraduate or 
graduate credit are allowed. 











Ohio State University Conference 
and Summer Workshop 


“Human Relations in the Classroom” is 
the theme of the Ninth Annual Business 
Education Conference at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, on July 12 and 138. 
Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, will be the keynote speaker. Special 
problems clinics and participation sessions 
will be used to develop the theme. 

July 12 afternoon sessions will be held in 
the Recreation Room of University High 
School. July 13 sessions will be held in the 
Ohio Union. There is no registration charge. 

A three-week workshop in office operations 
and practices will be offered July 30 to 
August 17 by the Department of Education, 
Ohio State University. The workshop, 
directed by Dr. Charles B. Hicks, offers four 


credit hours and is open only to graduate 
students with a major interest in business 
education. 

Content will include principles of office 
organization, office operations and practices, 
current personnel practices, business ma- 
chines used in the office, and current office 
procedures. Time will be devoted to visiting 
selected offices to see them in operation and 
to study new office methods, machines, and 
organization. It is believed that the work- 
shop will provide business teachers with an 
understanding of the principles governing 
office operations, provide first-hand in- 
formation for counseling students, and fur- 
nish resource materials as they relate to 
teaching assignments. 








**Oscars’’ 


Gerald O’Neill, Florence O’Brien, Stanley 
Franklin, Ruth Thorning, and Lillian Foley 
were awarded “Oscars” by the student body 
of the Jones Commercial High School, 
Chicago, Illinois, at an anniversary celebra- 
tion commemorating the 18th birthday of 
the school. 

Students, represented by the Junior 
Board of Directors, planned the surprise 
assembly to honor these teachers who have 
been at Jones Commercial High School since 
the school opened in 1938. The actual 
presentation of the awards was made by 


Awarded to Teachers 


Dr. Hobart Sommers, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of vocational education of 
the Chicago Public Schools. 

Accompanying the “Oscars” were cita- 
tions which commended the teachers by 
saying, in part... “Your years as a class- 
room teacher and leader have endowed us 
richly. In spite of the many pitfalls into 
which modern youth have fallen, you have 
kept unfaltering faith in the integrity, the 
promise, and the wholesome development of 
the majority of young people, especially the 
Joneses.” 








Walter Streeter, president of the Jones Business Adviso 


Franklin, Florence O’Brien, Lillian Foley, Ruth Thorning, and Gerald O’Neill on receiving “‘ 


Jones Commercial High School student body. 
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Committee, and Hobart Sommers congratulate Stanley 


rs’’ from the 
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Delta Pi Epsilon Selected 
Bibliography for 1955 


The list of selected articles in business 
education for 1955 as submitted by the 
various chapters of Delta Pi Epsilon is given 
below. Many chapters participated in this 
project; in fact, approximately 1,000 persons 
gave ratings to various articles in this area. 
The ratings of these persons were tabulated 
and the results are listed for this year. 

This bibliography is the fifth of its kind 
sponsored by Delta Pi Epsilon and plans at 
the present are to discontinue it until a 
further study of this kind of project can be 
made. Any comments concerning such a 
bibliography can be sent to the chairman, 
Dr. Ramon P. Heimerl, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colorado, so 
that they might be presented to the Delta Pi 
Epsilon executive board. The committee 
wishes to express its appreciation to each 
person who helped make this compilation 
possible. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


“What Business Education Is Doing to Harmonize 
School and Business Standards,” M. R. Guthrie and 
Galen Stutsman. Business Education (UBEA) 
Forum, May, 1955. 


“The Teacher— The Key Person in Supervision,” 
R. Higginbotham. National Business Education 
Quarterly, Summer, 1955. 

“Theory and Practice,” P. Liles and J. Gratz. Journal 
of Business Education, May, 1955. 

“Supervising Business and Distributive Education in 
New York,” Clinton A. Reed. Business Education 
World, April, 1955. 





AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


“Visual Aids Tell the Transportation Story,” L. R. Toll 
and P. Gemar. Business Education (UBEA) Forum, 
April, 1955. 

“Try Colored Chalk to Code Bookkeeping Accounts,” 
Harry Jasinski. Business Education World, March, 
1955. 

“Voice Recorders Can Help to Build Shorthand Skill,” 
R. Krause. Business Education World, March, 1955. 





BASIC BUSINESS 
“Evaluation of Concepts, Understandings, and Atti- 
tudes in Basic Business,’ Gladys Bahr, issue editor. 
Business Education (UBEA) Forum, March, 1955. 
Also in the same issue: 
“Evaluating Attitudes Toward Buying Practices,” 
Ray G. Price. 
“Evaluating Attitudes in Basic Business,” David A. 
Berry. 
“Evaluating Attitudes on Taxes and Taxation,” 
Theodore Woodward. 
“Instruments and Procedures for Measuring Beliefs 
in Advertising,” Floyd Crank and Ted Malone. 
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“Instruments and Procedures for Measuring Belicfs 
in Business System,” Harold Leith. 

“Inventory of Business and Economic Concepts,” 
Gerald A. Porter. 

“Testing for Higher-Level Outcomes in Basic Busi- 
ness Courses,” H. G. Enterline. 

“Using the Discussion Technique in Teaching General 
Business,” H. G. Enterline. The Balance Sheet, 
October, 1955. 

“A Business Course in the General Education Pro- 
gram,” T. K. Wilson. The Balance Sheet, May, 1955. 


BOOKKEEPING 


“A System of Record Keeping for High Schools,” 
Nicholas D’Agostino. The Balance Sheet, January, 
1955. 

““New Procedures for Teaching Adjustments,” Vernon 
A. Musselman. Business Education (UBEA) Forum, 
December, 1955. 

“Twenty Fallacies. in Bookkeeping,” I. David Satlow. 
Business Education World, June, 1955. 


“Bookkeeping — More Than Recording,” Adelle Shows. 
Journal of Business Education, March, 1955. 





DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION AND 
COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


“The Pre-Service Curriculum,” Peter G. Haines. 
Business Education (UBEA) Forum, April, 1955. 


“In-Service Education and Experience,” William B. 
Logan. Business Education (UBEA) Forum, April, 
1955. 

“What Makes a Successful Coordinator?” Ralph E. 
Mason. Business Education (UBEA) Forum, April, 
1955. 

“Recruitment Is Our Responsibility,” Warren G. 
Meyer. Business Education (UBEA) Forum, April, 
1955. 

“More D. E. Students Through Better Displays,” 
Arnold Scolnick. Business Education World, January, 
1955. 








OFFICE PRACTICE 


“A Smooth-Functioning Rotation Plan,” E. A. Dvorak. 
Journal of Business Education, May, 1955. 

“The Measurement of Personal Factors Related to 
Success of Office Workers,” Mearl R. Guthrie. 
National Business Education Quarterly, Spring, 1955. 

“The Why, What, and How of Clerical Training,” 
Mathilde Hardaway. Business Education (UBEA) 
Forum, February, 1955. 

‘Personal Standards for Office Workers,” Horace L. 
Seeley. The Balance Sheet, April, 1955. 





SHORTHAND 
“Shorthand Bulletin Board Ideas,” Nellie Ellison. 
Journal of Business Education, April, 1955. 


“Study of Office Dictation Shows the Real Need for 
High Shorthand Goals,” Harold H. Green. The 
Business Teacher, May-June, 1955. 

“Fourth Annual Problems Clinic — Shorthand,”’ Mary 


Hauser, coordinator. American Business Education, 
March, 1955. 


[THE BALANCE SHEET) 











“ifow to Spell and Pronounce Shorthand Characters,” 
Madeline S. Strony. Business Education World, 
February, 1955. 

“4 Critical Evaluation of Shorthand Achievement,” 
Paul Turse. The Balance Sheet, February, 1955. 


TY PEWRITING 


“Lesson Planning for Typewriting,” T. James Craw- 
ford. Business Education (UBEA) Forum, January, 
1955. 

“Saving Time in Your Typing Classroom,” Alan C. 
Lloyd. Business Education World, May, 1955. 

“Typewriting Classroom Management,” Alan C. Lloyd. 
Business Education World, February, 1955. 

“Your Work Up Front in Your Typing Classroom,” 
Alan C. Lloyd. Business Education World, March, 
1955. 

“The First Day of Manual Typewriting,” John L. 
Rowe. Journal of Business Education, April, 1955. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Teacher Recruitment,” F. Wayne House. Journal of 
Business Education, October, 1955. 


“Challenges for the Future in Business Education,” 
Paul L. Lomax. National Business Education Quar- 
terly, Summer, 1955. 


“How Good Is Business Education in Our Secondary 
Schools?” Paul L. Lomax. Journal of Business 
Education, March, 1955. 


“Thirteen Ways to Develop Students’ Personality,” 
R. L. Thistlethwaite. Business Education World, 
January, 1955. 


“Business Teacher Recruitment Need Not Be Hit or 


Miss,” Theodore Yerian. The Balance Sheet, January, 
1955. 








Colorado Clinics and Workshops 


A Typewriter Repair Clinic will be fea- 
tured as part of the regular summer session 
at Colorado State College of Education, 


Greeley, Colorado, this summer. This, 
naturally, will not be a complete course in 
typewriter repair, but those participating in 
the clinic will be taught how to make some 
of the more simple adjustments and repairs 
on the major kinds of machines. 

Another type of clinic that will be of 
interest to typewriting teachers will be the 
one on electric typewriters conducted by 
Mrs. Marion Wood of International Business 
Machines Corporation. 

Dr. Estelle Popham, Hunter College; 
Mary Connelly, Boston University; Clyde 
Blanchard and Philip S. Pepe will participate 
on the workshop programs. There will be 
one workshop program on shorthand, one 
on typewriting, and a third one on dis- 
tributive education that will involve visiting 
businesses and industries. Members of the 
local faculty will have charge of the traveling 
workshop. 
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San Francisco State Offers 
World Business Survey Tour 


San Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco, California, is planning to continue this 
year the overseas study tours which were 
started last year. A teacher can earn six 
units of credit in either Europe or the Orient 
by enrolling for the World Business Survey 
Tour. The European Field Studies Group 
will have forty-nine exciting days in Portu- 
gal, Spain, Greece, Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, and England, 
leaving New York on July 1 and returning 
August 20, with possible extension to 
Scandinavia. 

The Far East World Business Survey 
Tour leaves San Francisco on the President 
Cleveland on June 15 and returns July 27 
or August 21. This group will study eco- 
nomic activity, oriental industry, and busi- 
ness methods in the most interesting cities 
of Japan for fifteen days, followed by similar 
field studies in Hong Kong and in Singapore, 
Indonesia, and Siam, or the Philippines, with 
fascinating leisure in Bali and in Hawaii. 
Further information is available from 
Dr. Wayne Stevens, Chairman, Business 
Division, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco 27, California. 


Brother Philip Harris 
Awarded Doctorate 


Brother Philip Harris, O.S.F., completed 
the requirements for the Doctor of Philos- 
ophy degree this February at Fordham Uni- 
versity School of Education. Majoring in 
the field of guidance and _ psychology, 
Brother Philip reported in his dissertation 
on the results of an interview survey. He 
investigated 106 private secondary schools 
of the state of New York with regard to their 
guidance services for business students. He 
did his undergraduate work in the field of 
business education at St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn. 

Brother Philip is presently guidance direc- 
tor at St. Francis Preparatory School, 
Brooklyn. He is a professional member of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, the New York Personnel Managers 
Association, and the New York State 
Counselors Association. Brother Philip was 
also past national president and publications 
director for the Catholic Business Education 
Association. 
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North-East Unit of C.B.E.A. 


Fontbonne Academy, Milton, Massa- 
chusetts, was the scene of this year’s con- 
vention for the Catholic Business Education 
Association, North-East Unit. His Excel- 
lency Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of 
Boston, was guest speaker for the morning 
session and addressed over 300 business 
teachers from the high schools, business 
schools, and colleges of New England. 

Sister Maria Constance of Monsignor 
Ryan High School, Dorchester, conducted a 
Business Skills Clinic. Leaders for the short- 
hand, typewriting, bookkeeping, and office 
practice panels were: Lucy Medeiros of 
Rhode Island, Professor Mary Connelly of 
Boston University, Michael Gaffney of Med- 
ford High School, and Sister Mary Magda- 
lene of Mission High School respectively. 
These leaders were assisted by Recorders 
Sister Marie-Donaldas da Sacre Coeur, 
Sister Muriel, O.P., James McKenna, ‘and 
Helen Burns. 


Educational Programs for 
Employed Secretaries 


The National Secretaries Association is 
distributing, in connection with its Certified 
Professional Secretary program, a small 
booklet entitled “Educational Programs for 
Employed Secretaries” which explains the 
Certified Professional Secretaries courses, 
credits, and examinations. 

A free copy may be obtained by writing to 
Miss Barbara Pradal Price, Publicity Direc- 
tor, The National Secretaries Association 
(International), 270 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 


Testimonial to Paul S. Lomax 


In June of this year, Paul S. Lomax will 
retire from the faculty at New York Univer- 
sity after many years of service. In his 
honor, the business education graduates of 
New York University and his other friends 
are planning a dinner at the Hotel Roosevelt 
in New York City on Friday, May 18, 1956. 

Those who desire to participate in honor- 
ing Dr. Lomax, should write Joseph Gruber, 
Director of Business Education, Board of 
Education, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, 
New York, who will immediately supply you 
with the information you will need. 
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N. Y. State Registered 


Private Business Schools 


A general meeting of the New York 
State Association of Registered Private 
Business Schools was held at Lake Placid on 
October 11, 1955, with the president, Roy 
W. Parker, principal, Watertown Schoo’ of 
Commerce, Incorporated, Watertown, pre- 
siding. Browne’s Business School, Lynbrook, 
New York, was welcomed as a new member. 

The new officers elected are: president, 
W. S. Risinger, principal, Utica Schoo} of 
Commerce, Utica; vice-president, Oscar 
Radin, director, Westchester Commercial 
School, New Rochelle; treasurer, Earle D. 
Ridley, executive director, Ridley Secretarial 
School, Binghamton; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Gertrude K. Cox, Mildred Elley 
School, Albany; and recording secretary, 
Barbara Loblein, principal, Eastman School, 
Incorporated, New York City. 


Virgil Cheek Memorial Fund 


The many friends and former associates of 
the late Dr. W. Virgil Cheek have estab- 
lished a memorial fund in his name. This 
fund will provide an annual honor award for 
the outstanding student in the Department 
of Business Administration and Secretarial 
Science, Southwest Missouri State College, 
Springfield, Missouri. The fund will be ad- 
ministered by the faculty of that depart- 
ment. Roy F. Little, director of curriculum, 
Springfield Public Schools, Springfield, Mis- 
souri, is secretary of the fund. 





CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES 
Second Edition 
by John Pendery 


This new material is a combination textbook 
and workbook. It can be used as an inde- 
pendent project in office practice, arithmetic, 
or bookkeeping. There are ten assignments 
requiring 20-25 hours for completion. The 
work involves computing wages and salaries, 
recording the time worked, deductions from 
wages, and preparing payroll reports and 
records. 


List Price, $1.20 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 

















20! CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


6th Edition 2% Lessenberry 


and Crawford 





Classroom proved before and since publication 


Experienced authorship has been the greatest contributing factor in the phenomenal 
success of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING. Like a modern automobile, each new 
edition is tested on the proving ground — a typing classroom. Each drill, each 
procedure, each technique is tried in the authors’ classrooms and changed and then 
tried again, and perhaps again, until the best results have been obtained. Other 
teachers in other classrooms are then asked to try the same lessons and to report 
their results. Then, and only then, is a new idea put into the textbook. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has been used more than all other books combined 
for many years. The authors have been able to 

draw on the experience of thousands of teachers Aids for the classroom 
as each new edition is being built. You can BE e 
SURE when you adopt 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING, Sixth Edition. Reiirennnt Sate 


Teachers’ manual (free) 


SOUTH-WESTERN Awards certificates (free) 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 Award pins (nominal cost) 


Workbooks 


Speed charts (free) 
Honor roll (free) 
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Collegiate Schools Study 
the Problems of Recruiting 
Teachers, Training Teachers, 
and Curriculum 


A report on “Professional Education for 
Business” designed to help colleges meet 
future educational needs has been released 
by The American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business. 

The report is based on the final recom- 
mendations of a national conference of 
college administrators, business executives 
and foundation representatives which was 
sponsored by the Association with the 
support of the Ford Foundation. 

Expanding enrollments and the changing 
business world mean that colleges will have 
to provide more teachers, forward-looking 
curricula and expanded research programs, 
according to the report. 

Emphasizing that the most urgent prob- 
lem is the expansion of faculties, the report 
urges immediate action to encourage quali- 
fied men and women to enter teaching and 
to keep present teachers in the field. 

Although business administration faculties 
may be strengthened by the addition of 
businessmen and teachers from other fields, 
the anticipated need is so great that most 
“recruiting” will have to be done among 
present college students. 

Unless action is taken now, the report 
warns, a 43 per cent shortage of teachers is 
predicted for 1970. 

Curricular changes suggested to prepare 
students for administrative positions include 
greater emphasis on the workings of business 
enterprise and the economy as a whole, more 
research programs in business administra- 
tion, and an avoidance of over-specialization. 

Colleges are advised to permit only 
“enough specialization to enable the student 
to obtain a foothold on his first job. .. . 
Highly specialized and narrow technical 
courses, often the result of demands from 
business itself, should be discouraged or 
transferred to ‘extension’ divisions as ap- 
pears to be the present trend.” 

Over 7,000 copies of the complete con- 
ference report, including the recommenda- 
tions and conference papers and suggestions 
for their use, will be distributed among 
educators and executives this spring, ac- 
cording to conference chairman Dr. Thomas 
L. Norton, dean of the New York University 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance. 

The volume will also contain a statement 
of the problems and issues by Professor 
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John E. Orchard of Columbia University, 
technical director of the conference; a tran- 
script of the address delivered by Dr. Gray- 
son Kirk, president of Columbia University, 
and a list of the participants who attended 
the conference in October. 

In his preface to the report, Dr. Norton 
states, “The Conference Committee is con- 
fident that educational institutions  in- 
terested in collegiate education for business 
can and will meet successfully, by construc- 
tive action, the challenge of the future 
through the united efforts of the faculties of 
collegiate schools of business, college and 
university administrators, foundations, busi- 
ness firms, government agencies, and state 
legislatures.” 

= * 2 


New York State Meeting 


The Business Teachers Association of New 
York will hold a spring convention at Drum- 
lins Country Club, Syracuse, New York, on 
April 27-28. 

The Friday evening program from 7:00 p.m. 
to 9:00 p.m. will be sponsored by Iota chapter 
of Delta Pi Epsilon. The evening speaker 
will be L. Hamilton Krissler, Krissler Busi- 
ness Institute, Poughkeepsie. There will be 
a discussion of case problems in business 
education and a social hour. 

On Saturday morning there will be an 
exhibit of textbooks and equipment with a 
coffee hour from 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. 
Speakers on the morning program will be 
Dr. Lawrence W. Erickson (on typewriting), 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
S. George Getz (business law), Christopher 
Columbus High School, Bronx; and Charles 
E. Zoubek (shorthand), Gregg Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

There will be a luncheon and business 
meeting followed by a talk by Dr. Vincent 
Glennon of Syracuse University. 





CERTIFICATES OF PROFICIENCY 
for 
BUSINESS FILING, Second Edition 


by Bassett and Agnew 


A Certificate of Proficiency is available for 
BUSINESS FILING, Second Edition. These 
will be furnished free in quantity to teachers 
using BUSINESS FILING and FILING 
OFFICE PRACTICE. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 
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Summer Workshops in 
Family Finance 


A total of 500 scholarships at twelve uni- 
versities are being offered this year at the 
1956 Summer Workshops in Family Finance, 
sponsored by the National Committee for 
Education in Family Finance. 

The workshop scholarships are open to 
educators who demonstrate a need and use 
for information and teaching materials on 
family finance: classroom teachers in schools, 
colleges and teacher-training institutions, as 
well as administrators, supervisors and 
curriculum directors. Credit toward a gradu- 
ate degree is awarded upon successful com- 
pletion of the course. 

Each university is also offering a limited 
number of team scholarships for individual 
school systems. Such a team consists of one 
or two classroom teachers and an administra- 
tor, such as a supervisor, principal or 
superintendent. ‘Team participation is en- 
couraged by the National Committee for 
Education in Family Finance. 

Application blanks and descriptive bro- 
chures may be obtained by writing to 
R. Wilfred Kelsey, Executive Secretary, 
National Committee for Education in Family 
Finance, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 

Workshops will be held at the following 
universities: 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. June 25—August 3. Dr. Albert 
I. Oliver, Coordinator. This is the Com- 
mittee’s national pilot workshop, serving 
school systems throughout the United 
States. Scholarship covers tuition and 
round-trip travel cost; participant pays 
room and board. Six semester credits. 

The following regional workshops draw 
participants primarily from the area which 
each serves. Unless otherwise noted, each 
offers room-and-board scholarships and six 
semester credits: 

University of California at Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, California. June 18—July 27. 
Dr. Erwin M. Keithley, Coordinator. Serves 
California, Arizona, Nevada. Student fee, 
$54. 

University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecti- 


cut. July 2-August 3. Dr. Arthur W. Gold- 


berg, Coordinator. Serves New England, 
metropolitan New York City, Long Island. 
Tuition, $60. 

University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 
July 19-August 17. Dr. Clifford Bebell, 
Coordinator. Serves Colorado, Kansas, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, South 
Dakota, Wyoming. Partial tuition scholar- 
ship in addition to room-and-board scholar- 
ship. Student fee, $62.50. Five semester 
credits. 

University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 
June 18—July 27. Dr. Robert B. Myers, 
Coordinator. Serves Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina. Student fee, $50. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
June 15-July 14. Dr. Ella C. Leppert, 
Coordinator. Serves Illinois and Missouri. 
Student fee, $47.25. Four semester credits. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. June 18- 
July 27. Dr. William A. Bennie, Coordina- 
tor. Serves Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
western Tennessee, southern Michigan. Stu- 
dent fee, $48. 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
June 18—July 13. Dr. Howard J. Akers, 
Coordinator. Serves Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Utah. Room and tuition scholarship; 
board is $48.50. Four semester credits. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas. July 16—August 17. Dr. B. C. Watts, 
Coordinator. Serves Texas, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma. Student 
fee, $50. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
July 2-August 10. Dr. Eric W. Lawson, 
Coordinator. Serves New York State and 
Pennsylvania. Tuition-and-board scholar- 
ship; room is $70. 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville, V ir- 
ginia. July 2—-August 10. Dr. Albert H. 
Shuter, Coordinator. Serves Virginia, West 
Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, North Carolina, eastern Tennes- 
see. Student fee, $52.50. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. June 25-August 17. Dr. H. Clifton 
Hutchins, Coordinator. Serves Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Iowa, northern 
Michigan. Tuition, $70. 








See the new fifth edition of CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


announced on page 381. 
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Commercial Contests, Spring, 1956 








State 


Contest 
Sponsored 
By 


District 
Contests 
When Held 


State 
Contests 
When Held 


Contest Manager 


Subjects 
Included 





Florida 


Georgia 


Louisiana 


Missouri 


New Hamp- 
shire & 


Vermont 


New Mexico 


Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania 








Florida Business 
Education Con- 
test Association 


Georgia High 
School Associa- 


| tion 


Division of 
High School 
Relations, 
Louisiana State 
University, 
Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 


Missouri Com- 
mercial Contest 
Association 


Colby Junior 
College, New 
London, New 
Hampshire 


New Mexico 
Commerce Club, 
Highlands Uni- 
versity, Las 
Vegas, New 
Mexico 


State Depart- 
ment of Educa- 
tion, Columbus, 


| Ohio 


| Rho Chapter of 
| Pi Omega Pi, 


Northeastern 
State College, 
Tahlequah, 
Oklahoma 


| Department of 


Business Educa- 
tion, State 
Teachers Col- 
lege, Blooms- 
burg, 





| 


None 


April 6 (various 


districts) 


Various districts 
held 


Cape Girardeau 
April 7 


Kirksville 
April 13 


Warrensburg 
April 6-7 


April 3 or 4 
(preliminary) 


May 5 (final) 


April 6 





May 12 


April 21 


April 21 


April 21 


April 28 


April 13-14 


April 3 or 4 
(preliminary) 
May 5 (final) 





Leon Ellis, 
Frostproof High 
School, Frostproof, 
Florida 


S. F. Burke, 
Thomaston, Georgia 


Dr. Howard M. Nor- 
ton, Louisiana State 
University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 


Opal Heatherly, 
High School, 
Rich Hill Missouri 


Mrs. Scott Barney, 
Parma High School, 
Parma, Missouri 


Charles Kauzlarich, 
State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri 


Arch Wrisinger, 
Ruskin High School, 
District #1, Hickman 
Mills, Missouri 


Franklin H. Dye, 
Colby Junior College, 
New London, 

New Hampshire 


Lillian Rogers, 

New Mexico Highlands 
University, Las Vegas, 
New Mexico 


Ray G. Wood, 
State Department of 





Education, Colum- 


bus 15, Ohio 


| 
Russel L. Walker, | 
Northeastern State | 
College, Tahlequah, 
Oklahoma | 
| 


| Dr. Thomas B. Mar- 


tin, Director of Bus. 
Ed., State Teachers 


| College, 


vania 


Typewrit ing 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 

Bookkeeping 
General Bus. 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 


Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 
Bus. Arith. 
Bus. Law 


| 
| 
Bloomsburg, Pennsy]- | 


Pennsylvania 
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Contest 
Sponsored 
By 


District 
Contests 
When Held 


State 
Contests 
When Held 


Contest Manager 


Subjects 
Included 





Utah 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 





Carbon College, 
Price, Utah 


Commerce De- 
partment, Blue- 
field State 
College, Blue- 
field, West 
Virginia 


Spencerian 
College, 
Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 





April 6 








John Yack, Carbon 
College, Price, 
Utah 


Dr. T. Mahaffey, 
Bluefield State 
College, Bluefield, 
West Virginia 


Mrs. Gladys Nichols, 
Spencerian College, 
Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 





Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 
Bus. Arith. 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 
Personality 








Other Contests 








Date and Kind 


Type of Contest of Contant 


Contest Sponsored By Subjects 





International Typewriter 
Art Contest 


April 15 (entries 
must be postmarked 
by this date) 


Little Egyptian Conference 
Contest 


April 27 


National Commercial 


April 9—April 18 
Contest 








Julius Nelson, 
4006 Carlisle Avenue, 
Baltimore 16, Maryland 


Woodlawn High School, 
Woodlawn, Illinois 


Teaching Aids Exchange, 
P. O. Box 1127, 
Modesto, California 


Artistic Typing 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 

















Students-in-Industry Program 
at Hoopeston, Illinois 


Students in the Problems of Democracy 
class of John Greer High School, Hoopeston, 
Illinois, will take part in a unique program 
of business and education cooperation. 
During a four-week period, a local industry 
will furnish instructors and materials, plus 
its plant as a laboratory, in an intensive 
study of the operations of industry. This 
will be climaxed by S-Day, when the 
students take over all jobs calling for man- 
agerial and supervisory ability. 

This project was worked out and spon- 
sored by the American Can Company, with 
the educational authorities at John Greer 
High School. The objectives of this program 
are: (1) To bridge the gap between class- 
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room and the actual business situation in 
industry. (2) To gain a realistic knowledge 
of how the business and industrial world 
works — it also better equips students to 
cope with work-a-day aspects of life after 
graduation. (3) To gain better understand- 
ing of the practical side of business so the 
students will have an open mind about our 
economic system. 

Information on the program can be found 
in CanCo, December, 1955, published by the 
American Can Company, 100 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, New York, and Educational 
Press Bulletin, December, 1955, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for the State 
of Illinois. 





Summer School Announcements 


The following is a partial list of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the 


schools that have cooperated by submitting listings. Another list will be published in the May issue. 


Teachers 


who are interested in enrolling in a summer school should write to the schools for more detailed informaticn, 


Arizona 


TUCSON — UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA: First Term, 
June 11-July 14. Typing Review; Adding-Calculating Ma- 
chines Techniques; Office Management and Control. Second 
Term, July 16 to August 18. Typing Review; Advanced Typing; 
Adding-Calculating Machines Techniques. "Address, O. K. Gar- 
retson, Dean. 


Arkansas 


ARKADELPHIA — HENDERSON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, May 28-June 380. Principles of 
Accounting; Advanced Typewriting; Business Law; Advanced 
Shorthand; Business English. Second Term, July 2—August 4. 
Principles of Accounting; Applied Typewriting; Advanced 
Shorthand and Transcription; Office Management. Address, 

D. D. McBrien, President. 


CONWAY — ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 4-August 12. Business Machines; Advanced 
Typewriting; Intermediate Accounting; Retail Merchandising; 
Income Tax Procedures; Written Communications; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Shorthand and Typewriting; Founda- 
tions of Business Education; Office Management; Advanced 
Shorthand; Business Law; Cost Accounting; Marketing; 
Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping and Basic Business 
Subjects. Address, Registrar. 

FAYETTEVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS: Two 
Terms, June 4-July 18; July 16-August 24. Subject matter 
courses in business, economics and general education. Address, 
Henry Kronenberg. 


California 


ARCATA — HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE: June 18- 
July 27. Typing; nee Machines Training; Business 
Mathematics. Address, Dr. I. C. Milhous, Dean of Educational 
Services. 

BERKELEY — ARMSTRONG COLLEGE: July 2 
August 10. Methods of Teaching Greg ef Scientific Shorthand; 
Methods of Teaching Machine Shorthand; Methods of Teaching 
Touch Typewriting; Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and 
Accounting; Content Training in 15 Business Fields. Address, 
J. Evan Armstrong. 

BERKELE Y—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: June 18- 
July 28. Work Experience in Business Education; Techniques 
and Materials in the Teaching of Merchandising Courses; 
Conference Leading. Address, Hal C. Cheney, as Super- 
visor, Bureau of Business Education, 122 Haviland Hall. 

FRESNO — FRESNO STATE COLLEGE: Regular Ses- 
sion, June 18-July 27; Postsession, July 30-August 31. Business 
Internship for Teachers; Office Management; The Business 
Curriculum; Improvement of Instruction in Business Subjects 
(Secretarial); Workshop in Business Education (General Busi- 
ness); Office Appliances; Office Skills for Teachers; Practical 
Handwriting. Address, Mrs. Helen Rohrer, Associate Professor 
of Business Education. 

LOS ANGELES — LOS ANGELES STATE COLLEGE: 
June 18-July 29. Supervision of Business Education; Coopera- 
tive Business Internship Program; Techniques and Materials 
for Teaching Merchandising and Related Subjects; Modern 
Office Management and Techniques. Address, Dr. Jesse C. 
Gustafson, Department of Business Education. 

LOS ANGELES— UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: 
Six-Weeks’ Course, June 18-July 27; Eight- Weeks’ Course, 
June 18—August 10. Subject matter courses in business educa- 
tion and general education. Address, Summer Session Office, 
405 Hilgard Avenue. 

LOS ANGELES — UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA: Siz-Weeks’ Session, June 25—August 4; Four-Weeks’ 
Postsession, August 6—-August 31. W orkshop in Business Edu- 
cation; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in General Business; Newer Developments 
in Business Education; Practicum in Business Education; Im- 
provement of Instruction in Office Practice; Cooperative Busi- 
ness Experience Workshop; Master’s Project eminar; Ad- 
vanced Seminar in Business Education (doctoral); Typewriting, 
Beginning and Advanced; yon Office Manage- 
ment; Consumer Economics; ~y =te Control; Business Com- 
munications and Reports. Address, Dr. Albert C. Fries, Chair- 
man, Department of Business Education. 

SACRAMENTO — SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE: 
June 25—August 3. er T pewriting; Introduction to 
Business; Marketing; Personnel Administration; Management 
Methods and Techniques; Internship. Address, "Dr. Harold B. 
Roberts, Dean of Educational Services and Summer Session. 
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SAN DIEGO—SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE: Ty 
Sessions, June 25—August 8; August 6—August 24. Typewr iting 
(Personal-Use and Beginning; Math of Finance; Business Com. 
munication; Principles of Accounting; Business Law; Sales: man- 
ship; Office Management; Marketing; Credit and Colleci tions; 
Advanced Accounting; Income Tax Procedure; Seminar in 
Business’ Education; Bibliography; Special /Study i in Business; 
= or Problem. Address, Dr. E. B. O’ Byrne, Dean of Summer 

ession. 


SAN FRANCISCO—SAN FRANCISCO STATE COL. 
LEGE: Intersession, June 18-June 22. Special Clinic in Teach. 
ing Shorthand and Tr anscription; ‘Special Clinic for the Teach- 
ing of Office Practice; Special Clinic in Teaching Personality 
Development; Advertising Workshop for Teachers. Regular 
Session, June 25—-August 8. Beginning and Intermediate 
Typewriting; Elementary Accounting; Business Law; Office 
Procedures and Machines; Office Management; Governmental 
Accounting; Marketing; Textiles — Manufacturing and Mer. 
chandising; Curriculum and Instruction in Bookkeeping and 
Accounting; Special Problems in Teaching in the Distributive 
Education Field; Special Problems in Teaching in the Office 
and Clerical Field; Seminar in Business Policies and Manage- 
ment; Evaluation and Analysis of Research in Business Educa- 
tion. Postsession, August ‘6—August 24. Business Law; Spe- 
cialized Office Machines and Procedures; Practicum in Business 
Education. Overseas Sessions: Field Studies in Business 
(Europe), June 80—-August 20; Field Studies i in Business (The 
Far East), June 15—August 21. Address, Dr. Wayne Stevens, 
Chairman, Division of Business. 

SAN JOSE — SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE: Sizx-Weeks' 
Session, June 18—July 27. Improvement of Instruction in 
Social-Business Subjects; Materials and Methods in Teaching 
Business Machines; Materials and Methods in_ Teaching 
nave sary iy Review of Research in Business Education; 
Seminar in Business Education; Individual Study Problems in 
Business Education; Master’s Thesis in Business Education; 
Typewriting; Accounting; Business Law; Business Writing: 
Business Machines; Geography for Business; Cost Accounting; 
Income Tax Accounting; Marketing; Personnel Management; 
Advertising; Individual Study Problems in Business Adminis- 
tration; Seminar in Business Management Policies; Business 
Internship; Consumer Economics; Introduction to Industrial 
Relations; Problems in Industrial Relations; Life Insurance; 
Real Estate. Four-Weeks’ Session, July 80-—August 24. Improve- 
ment of Teaching Merch andising Subjects; Individual Study 
Problems in Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in 
Typewriting; Salesmanship; Small Business Enterprises; Semi- 
nar in Marketing Problems; Analysis of Financial Statements; 
Retail Buying and Personnel Problems; Individual Study Prob- 
lems; Individual Study Problems in Business Administration. 
Address, Dean of Summer Sessions, or Chairman, Division of 
Business. 


Colorado 


DENVER — UNIVERSITY OF DENVER: Two Terms, 
June 18-July 18; July 19-August 17. Field Studies in Business 
Education; Practical Seminar in Business Education; Teaching 
Distributive Education in Secondary Schools; Improving 
Instruction in Stenographic Machines; Improving Instruction 
in Typewriting; Tests and Measurements in Business Educa- 
tion; Donaiietiann of Business Education; Business Education 
Principles and Problems; Teaching Social Business Subjects; 
Current Trends in Business Education — Office Practice and 
Procedures; Seminar in Business Education; specialized courses 
in Accounting, Economics, Finance and Banking, Marketing, 
Personnel and Industrial Relations, Retailing, Secretarial 
Science, Statistics and Research, and Transportation. Address, 
John E. Binnion, Chairman, Business Education Department. 


GREELEY — COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDU- 
CATION: Presession, June 11—June 21. Colorado Industrial 
Development; Workshop i in Business Education; Workshop in 
Distributive Education. Regular Session, June '23-August 17. 
Current Problems in Business Education; Advanced Type- 
writing and Office Practice; Applied Business Law; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Office Practice; Administration of Dis- 
tributive Education; Tests and Measurements in Business 
Education; Introduction to Graduate Study; Beginning and 
Intermediate Gregg Shorthand; Improvement of Instruction in 
Bookkeeping; Improvement of Instruction in General Business; 
Consumer icsttien: Administration and Supervision of 
Business Education; Typewriting; Principles of Accounting I; 
Adult Programs in Business Education; Improvement of In 
struction in Shorthand; Improvement of Instruction in Type- 
writing; Consumer Education in the Schools; Advanced 
Curriculum Problems; Supervised Business Experience. A¢- 
ress, Kenneth J. Hansen. 
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GUNNISON — WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF 
COLORADO: Two-Weeks’ Session, June §-June 16; eg 2 
Weeks’ Session, June 18—Au wet 6. Principles of Typewritin 
Principles of Typewriting : Funes of Typewriting i: 
Principles of Typewritin IV; ” Retail erchandising; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in ypewriting; Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Basic Business Subjects; Principles of Shorthand I; 
Prin iples of Salesmanship; Office Machines; Office Manage- 
ment; acess Education Workshop. Address, Harold E. 
Binford. 


Connecticut 


NEW BRITAIN — TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CON- 
NECTICUT: June 25-August 8. Various subject matter 
courses in business education. Address, W. C. Lee, Director of 
Summer Session. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON — CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA: July 2-August 10. Skill and Techniques in Type- 
writing; Skill and Techniques in Shorthand (Gregg); Statistical 
Methods; Methods and Content of Teaching Shorthand; 
Methods and Content of Teaching Office Practice; Business 
Law II; Administration and Supervision of Business E ducation; 
Tests and Measurements in Business Education; Pro- Seminar 
in Business Education; Current Problems in Business Educa- 
tion; Dissertation Guidance; other subject matter courses in 
economics and general education. Address, Director of Summer 
Session. 


Florida 
CORAL GABLES — UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI: First 


Session, June 18-July 25. Subject matter courses in Account- 
ing; Business Mathematics; Business English; Economic Prin- 
ciples and Problems; Problems in High School Teaching; 
Seminar in Business Education; Problems in Administration 
and Supervision; Money and Banking; other subject matter 
courses in business education, general education, and economics. 
Second Session, July 27-August 81. Subject matter courses in 
Accounting; Business English; Beginning Typing; Law of Taxa- 
tion; Elementary and Intermediate Business Statistics; Eco- 
nomic Principles and Problems; High School Teaching; Intro- 
duction to Study of Education; "other subject matter courses in 
business education, general education, and economics. Address, 
Registrar. 

GAINESVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA: 
June 19-August 10. Teaching Office Machines; Principles of 
Business Education; Undergraduate courses in Shorthand, 
Typing, Office Machines, Economics, Business Law, Business 
Correspondence, Insurance, Real Estate, and Business Organi- 
zation. Address, Office of the Registrar or Dr. James W. Crews, 
Department of Business Education. 

TALLAHASSEE — FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
Siz-Weeks’ Session, June 18-July 26; Eight Weeks’ Session, 
June 18—August 11. Typewriting for Personal Use (Beginning); 
Typewriting for Business (Advanced); Shorthand Dictation and 
Transcription Saneneeinans Advanced Shorthand Dictation 
and Transcription; Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial 
Subjects; Principles of i isan, Education; Tests and Measure- 
ments in Business Education; Research Seminar in Business. 
Address, J. Frank Dame, Head of Department of Business Edu- 
cation. 


TAMPA — UNIVERSITY OF FAMPA: June 15- 
August 10. Taxation and Public Finance; Federal Income Tax 
Accounting; Principles of Economics; subject matter courses in 
business administration. Address, Registrar. 


Georgia 


LANTA — GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE OF BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION: June 14-August 15. Problems 
and Methods in Teaching Commercial Subjects; Typewriting; 
Shorthand and Transcription; Office Machines and Practical 
Business Communications; Principles of Accounting; other sub- 
ject matter courses in accounting; subject matter courses in 
economics, finance, statistics, management, marketing, public 
administration, insurance, real estate, and transportation. 
Address, J. D. Blair, Director of Admissions. 


Idaho 


MOSCOW — UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO: June 18- 
August 10. Methods in Shorthand and Transcription; Adminis- 
tration and Supervision of Adult Distributive Education; 
Office Training and Standards; Methods of Distributive Edu- 
cation; Methods in Typing and Related Skills; Business Educa- 
tion Seminar; Business Education Research and Thesis. Ad- 
dress, Bruce I. Blackstone, Head of Secretarial Studies Depart- 
ment, or Dean J. Frederick Weltzin, Director of Summer Session. 


Illinois 


CARBONDALE — SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVER- 
SITY: June 18-August 10. Tyrewnitint. I; Introduction to 
Business; Shorthand IV; Accounting II Business Writing; 
Office Machines; Financial Management; Marketing; Sales- 
manship; Advanced Accounting I; Cost Accounting; Production 
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Management; Survey of Economic Principles; Economic Prin- 
ciples and Problems; Economic and Business Statistics. Ad- 
dress, H. J. Rehn, School of Business. 


CHARLESTON — EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE COL- 
.EGE: June 11-August 3. Summer Conference and Book 
Exhibit (June 20 and 21); Methods of Teaching Bookkee ing 
and Business Arithmetic; Methods and Materials for Teaching 
Introduction to Basic Business; Methods of Teaching Gregg 
Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Typewriting and Office Prac- 
tice; Office Management; Intermediate Accounting; Cost 
Accounting; Evaluation and Measurement in Business Edu- 
cation; Seminar in Business Education; other subject matter 
courses in business education, economics, and general educa- 
tion. Address, Dr. James M. Thompson, Head, Business Educa- 
tion Department. 


DECATUR — MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY: June 11- 
August 3. Improvement of Reading in the Recondasy Content 
Areas; Introduction to Economics; Principles of Economics; 
ae og Transportation; Comparative Economic Systems; 
Business Statistics; Beginning Typing; Office Machines; Busi- 
ness Communications; Economic Workshop. 
Address, Dr. Victor F. Dawald. 


~ KALB— NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 18-August 10. Business Law I and II; Personnel 
Management; Introduction to Research; Independent Re- 
search; Administration and Su rvision; Improvement of 
Typewriting Instruction; Methods in General Business; Ac- 
counting — School Business Management; Introduction to 
Business; Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Typing; 
Beginning and Intermediate Accounting; General Business 
Methods; Typing Methods. Address, Dr. R. L. Thistlethwaite, 
Head, Department of Business Education. 
_ EVANSTON — NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Siz-Weeks’ Session, June 25- 
August 4. Administration and Supervision of Business Educa- 
tion; Improvement of Instruction of Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing; Problems in the Teaching of Courses in Business Writing; 
Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects; Super- 
vision of Cooperative Business Education (Work-Study Pro- 
ram); Workshop in Vocational Business Education (Work- 
Study Program); Seminar for Master’s Candidates; Seminar on 
Dissertations for Doctoral Candidates. Three-Weeks’ Session, 
August 6—August 25. Principles and Problems of Office Prac- 
tice. Address, Dr. Russell N. Cansler, Director, Business Teacher 
Education. 


GREENVILLE — GREENVILLE COLLEGE: Siz-Weeks’ 
Session, June 5-July 18; Four-Weeks’ Session July 19- 
August 16. Courses in Psychology-Education; Problems of 
Economics; Business Law. Address, George T. Tade, Dean. 


MACOMB — WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 4-July 13; July 13-August 17. Workshop in 
Shorthand and Typewriting; Workshop in Bookkeeping and 
General Business; Survey of Business Law; Tests and —_ 
ments in Business Education; Principles of Business Education; 
Auditing; subject matter courses in Insurance, Office Machines, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Office Management, Selling, Account- 
ing, and Business Law. Address, Dr. Clyde Beighey, 
Department of Business Education. 


NORMAL—ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY: June 18-August 10. Improvement of Instruction in 
Secretarial Subjects; Auditing; Seminar in Business Education. 
Address, Dr. Arthur H. Larsen, Acting President, or Lewis R 
Toll, Director of Division of Business Education. 


PEORIA — BRADLEY UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 11-July 16; July 17—August 18. Introductory and Inter- 
mediate Accounting; Elementary Shorthand and Typing; 
Business Machine Practice; Investments Marketing; Pur- 
chasing; Wholesaling Advertising; Textiles Merchandising; 
. ~~) Finance; Economics for Consumers; Government 

Business Relations; Educational Psychology for Secondary 
Schools: Audio- Visual Aids i in Education; Business and Public 
Relations; usual subject matter courses in general education. 
Address, Director of Summer Session, Comstock Hall 


ROCK ISLAND — AUGUSTANA COLLEGE: June 11- 
July 20. Principles of Economics; Labor Economics. Address, 
Dr. Richard A. Barnes, Director of Summer School. 


URBANA — UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: June 18- 
August 11. Executive Secretarial Practice; Improvement of 
Instruction in Shorthand; Improvement of Instruction in Type- 
writing; Teaching Office Management and Machine Operation; 
Problems in Cooperative Education (Work-Experience course 
in Chicago); Curriculum Problems in Business Education; 
Workshop in Curriculum Development in Social-Business Edu- 
cation pop in last four weeks of summer session only); General 
Accounting Theory; Analysis of Consumer Markets; Principles 
of Vocational Education; subject matter courses in general 
education and commerce. Address, Arnold Condon, Head, De- 
partment of Business Education. 


Education 


Indiana 


BLOOMINGTON — INDIANA UNIVERSITY: Interses- 
sion, May 31—June 14; Nine—Weeks’ Session, June 14—August 10; 
Short Session, August 10-August 25. The Use of Business 
Machines; Beginni by ty (first half); Beginning Type 
writing (second naif) ginning Shorthand; O anage- 
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inent; Office Management I1; Undergraduate Survey of Business 
Education; Foundations of Business Education; Improvement 
of Instruction in Typewriting and Related Secretarial Skills; 
Seminar in Office Management; Improvement of Instruction in 
Basic Business Subjects; Improvement of Instruction in Short- 
hand and Transcription; Seminar in Business Education 
(Master’s); Research in Business Education (Master’s); Thesis 
in Business Education (Master's); Administration and Super- 
vision of Business Education; Supervised Readings in Business 
Education; Seminar in Business Education (Doctor’s); Research 
in Business Education. Address, Elvin S. Eyster, Chairman, 
Department of Business Education. 


INDIANAPOLIS — BUTLER UNIVERSITY: June 12- 
August 3. hree courses in Secretarial Science. Address, 
Dean David R. Roberts, College of Business Administration. 


MUNCIE — BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 11-July 18. Intermediate Accounting; Caleu- 
lating. Machines and Filing; Duplicating and Voice- Writing; 
Fundamentals of Business Law; Interpretation of Business 
Data; Individual Income Tax Problems; Principles and Prob- 
lems of Business Education; Financial Statement Analysis and 
Interpretation; Marketing; Workshop in Business Education; 
Improvement of Instruction in Basic Business Subjects. Second 
Term, July 16—August 17. Management of Personal Finances; 
Intermediate Accounting; Shorthand and Transcription; Law 
of Contracts and Sales; Principles of Retailing; Principles of 
Insurance; Credits and Collections; Business Income Tax Prob- 
lems; Personnel Administration; Business Communications; 
Insurance; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and 
Typing; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping and Cleri- 
cal Practice. Address, Dr. Robert P. Bell, Head of Department of 
Business Education, or Dr. Leo Hauptman, Registrar. 


TERRE HAUTE—INDIANA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 18-July 20. Typewriting; 
Accounting; Office Machines; Principles of Business Adminis- 
tration; Marketing; Business Communications; Accounting; 
Methods in Bookkeeping, Typewriting, Shorthand and General 
Business (Workshop June 18-July 4); Methods and Techniques 
in Using Secretarial Machines (Workshop, July 5-July 20); 
Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and Secretarial 
Practice. Second Term, July 23—August 24. Typewriting; Ac- 
counting; Office Machines; Business Law; Corporation Finance; 
Income Tax Procedures; Guidance and Evaluation in Business 
Education; Seminar in Business Education; Improvement of 
Instruction in Basic Business; Improvement of Instruction in 
Cooperative Work-Experience and Distributive Education. 
Address, Dr. Paul Muse or Registrar. 


lowa 


CEDAR FALLS— IOWA STATE 
LEGE: Regular Session, June 12-August 3; Postsession 
Tentative), August 6-August 17. Personal-Use Typewriting; 
Advanced Typewriting; Income Tax; Office Supervision and 
Management; Business Organization and anagement; 
Foundations of Business Education; Thesis; Seminar in Business 
Education; Comparative Shorthand Theory; Accounting Sys- 
tems; Improvement of Typewriting Instruction. Address, 
Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, Head, Department of Business Education. 

INDIANOLA — SIMPSON COLLEGE: June 4-July 193. 
Principles of Accounting; Insurance; Personnel Administration; 
Principles of Economics; Investments. Address, Director of 
Summer Session. 

IOWA CITY—STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA: 
June 18—August 11. Methods of Teaching High School Business 
Subjects; Seminar in Teaching Typewriting; Seminar in Teach- 
ing horthand; Principles and Problems in Business Education; 

orkshop in Business Education (July 9-13); Research in Busi- 
ness Education; Thesis in Business Education; Typewriting; 
Beginning Shorthand; Intermediate Shorthand; Duplicating 
Machines and Filing; Business Law; Accounting; Marketing. 
Address, Dean Elmer T. Peterson, Director of Summer Session, 
or Dr. William J. Masson, Head, Department of Office Manage- 
ment and Business Education, College of Commerce. 

SIOUX CITY — MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE: June 11- 
August 8. Business Organization and Management; Marketing; 
Current Economic Problems; Income Tax Accounting; Retail 
Selling; Seminar in Economics. Address, Admissions Office. 


TEACHERS COL- 


Kansas 


EMPORIA — KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 5-July 14. Business Calculations; Elementary, 
Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Accounting I and II; 
Calculating and Posting Machines; Elementary eg ot 
Business Organization; Field Study & Conference I; Field 
Study & Conference II; Business Projects; Principles of Business 
Education; Field Study and Conference III; Field Study & 
Conference IV; Principles and Philosophy of Vocational Edu- 
cation; Income Tax for the Individual; Advertising; Personnel 
Administration; Office Management & Supervision; Field Study 
and Conference V; Field Study & Conference VI; Business 
Cycles & Forecasting; Methods of Individual Training and Job 
Analysis Education; Practicum in Ed Pander Improvement 
of Instruction in Bookkeeping; Adult Education & Conference 

ading; Instruction in Clerical Practice and Techniques; 
Practicum in Stenography; Human Relations and Supervisory 
Training; Practicum in Bookkeeping; Seminar in Business 
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Teaching Problems; Workshop in Business Education — Short. 
hand and Transcription; Field Study; Accounting Syste 
Public Schools; Thesis. Second Term, July 16-Augi 
Filing & Office Routine; Advanced Typewriting; Account 
Duplicating Machines; Intermediate Stenography; Pe: 
Finance; Field Study & Conference I, II, III, IV, V. 
Marketing; Business Correspondence; Advanced Typewriti 
Business Law II; Applied Retailing; Improvement of Ins 
tion in Typewriting; Organization and Administrati. 
Distributive Education; Coordination Skills in Business F; 
tion; Practicum in Stenography; Practicum in Bookke« 
Research Problems in Business Education; The Business ( urric. 
ulum. Address, Dr. E. C. McGill. 


MANHATTAN — KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: June j- 
August 6. Typewriting I; Shorthand I; Marketing; Ret: iling: 
Accounting I and II; Intermediate Accounting; Valuatioy 
Accounting; Business Law I and II; Business Organization and 
Finance; Investments; Personal Finance; Business Administra. 
tion Summary; Problems in Business Administration; Problem; 
in Accounting; Research in Business Administration; Research 
in Accounting. Address, Dr. S. T. Keim or Professor Charle 
Rapp, Business Administration Department. 


PITTSBURGH — KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL. 
LEGE: Regular Session, July 4-August 3; Postsession 
August 4-August 24. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced 
Typewriting; Intermediate Shorthand; Duplicating Machines: 
Business Machines and Filing; Advanced Business Machines: 
Beginning, Cost, and Intermediate Accounting; Individual 
Income Tax; Business Law; Business Correspondence; Indus- 
trial Management; Marketing; Business Finance; Office Man- 
agement; Personnel Management; Methods of Teaching Busi- 
ness; Seminar in Business Education; Trends in Business 
Education; Problems in Business Education; Clerical Office 
Practice Workshop (June 18-22). Address, C. R. Baird, 
Registrar, or Dr. Ralf J. Thomas, Head, Business Department. 


SALINA — MARYMOUNT COLLEGE: June 11-July 81. 
Beginning Shorthand; Beginning Typing; Principles of Ac. 
counting; Contemporary Economic Problems; Special Prob- 
lems. ddress, Sister Joseph Marie, Head, Business Education 
Department. 


WICHITA — UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA: Siz-Weeks' 
Session, June 4-July 138; Four-Weeks’ Session, July 16- 
August 10. Introduction to Business; Business Law; Marketing; 
Corporation Finance; Salesmanship; Management; Transporta- 
tion; Retail Merchandising; Seminar; Principles of Economics; 
Economic History of U. S.; Money and Banking; Introduction 
to Business Statistics; Labor Economics; History of Economic 
Thought; Secretarial Training Workshop; subject matter 
courses in general education. Address, Director of Summer 
Sessions. 


Kentucky 


BARBOURVILLE — UNION COLLEGE: June | 
August 8. Personal Typewriting; Business English; Office 
Management. Address, Milton Townsend, Director of Public 
Relations. 

BOWLING GREEN — BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE: June §—-August 11. Subject matter courses 
in commerce, commercial methods, and general academic sub- 
jects. Address, J. Murray Hill, President. 

LEXINGTON — UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: 
June 12-August 3. Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping; Seminar 
in Business Education; Problems in Business Education; Using 
Community Resources in Business Teaching; subject matter 
courses in marketing, accounting, retailing, management. 
Address, Dr. Vernon A. Musselman. 

MOREHEAD — MOREHEAD STATE COLLEGE: 
June 11-August 8. Business Arithmetic; Introduction to 
Business; Beginning Typewriting; Intermediate Typewriting; 
Advanced Typewriting; Business English; Secretarial Office 
Machines; Clerical Office Machines; Personal Finance; Business 
Organization; Business Law. Address, Ross C. Anderson, Head 
of Department of Commerce. 

MURRAY — MURRAY STATE COLLEGE: June II- 
August 3. sypoumne and II; Business Law I; Office Manage- 
ment; Salesmanship; Business Mathematics; Business English; 
Beginning and Intermediate Shorthand; Princi les of Account- 
ing I and II; Methods of Teaching Secretarial Subjects. Ad- 
dress, Thomas B. Hogancamp, Head, Department of Business. 

RICHMOND — EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 6-August 1. Beginning Typewriting; Intermedi- 
ate Typewriting; Beginning Shorthand; Intermediate Short- 
hand; Beginnin ccounting; Intermediate Accounting; 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping; Principles of Economics; 
Advertising and Salesmanship. Address, W. J. Moore. 


Louisiana 


BATON ROUGE — SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY: June 3- 
August 3. Methods of Teaching Business Subjects; Business 
Law; Business Writing; Merchandising; Insurance; Accounting; 
Shorthand and Typing. Address, Dr. S. V. Totty, Director, 
Division of Business. 

HAMMOND — SOUTHEASTERN LOUISIANA COI- 
LEGE: June 7-August 11. Subject matter courses in Account- 
ing, Typing, General Business, Business Law, Salesmanship, 
and Business Machines. Address, Dean J. B. Wooley. 
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LAFAYETTE — SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA _IN- 
STITUTE: June 4-August 8. Subject matter courses in Ac- 

inting; Secretarial ae Sas Machines; Busi- 
ess Correspondence; Business ports; Business Finance; 
\iarketing; Office Management; Personnel Management; 
<;lesmanship and Insurance; Principles of Economics; Money 

d Banking; Labor Economics; other subject matter courses 

business education. Address, Paul W. Burnam, Acting Dean, 
College of Commerce. 

NATCHITOCHES — NORTHWESTERN STATE COL- 
LEGE: June §-August 6. Elementary Accounting; Inter- 
mediate Accounting; Introduction to Business; Business 
M: ichines; Business Organization and Management; Business 
Law; Beginning Typewriting; Advanced Typewriting; Inter- 
mediate Shorthand; Skill Building in Shorthand. Address, 
N. B. Morrison, Head, Business Department. 


Maine 


AUBURN — AUBURN MAINE SCHOOL OF 
MERCE: June 18-July 27. Shorthand; Typewriting; Ac- 
counting; Office Practice; Machine Calculation; Methods in 
Shorthand, Typewriting, ‘Accounting. Address, Mrs. Agnes C. 
Seavey, Principal. 

LEWISTON — BLISS COLLEGE: July 
Business Teacher Certificate Renewal. Address, 
L. Haynes, Principal. 


COM- 


9-August 17. 
Mrs. Marjorie 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE — MORGAN STATE COLLEGE: June 25- 
August 8. Elementary Typewriting; Intermediate Typewriting; 
Principles of Economics; Introduction to Business. Address, 
William W. Proctor, Director of Summer Session. 


COLLEGE PARK — UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND: 
June 25—August 3. Curriculum Development in Business Edu- 
cation; Coordination in Work-Experience Programs; Super- 
vision; Visual Aids; Guidance; Administration; usual subject 
matter courses in business administration. Address, Director 
of Summer Session. 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON BOSTON UNIVERSITY: Intersession, 
May 31-July 7. Elementary Gregg Shorthand; Elementary 
Typewriting; Accounting Courses; Advertising Courses; 
Marketing Courses; Economics Courses; Business Law Courses; 
Insurance Courses; Business Management Courses; Guidance 
Courses; Consumer Business Education (June 1-21); School- 
Business-Community Cooperation (June 18-July 6). Regular 
Session, July 9-August 18. Improvement of Instruction in 
Shorthand; Seminar in Business Education; Curriculum Con- 
struction in Business Education; Improvement of Instruction 
in Social-Business Subjects; Improvement of Instruction in 
Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; 
Measurement in Business Education; Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Office Machines; Elementary Gregg Shorthand; Ele- 
mentary Typewriting; Accounting Courses; Advertising 
Courses; Marketing Courses; Economics Courses; Business Law 
Courses; Insurance Courses; Business Management Courses; 
Guidance Courses. Address, Professor Lester I. Sluder. 


Michigan 


ANN ARBOR— UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: 
Weeks’ Session, June 25—August 3; Eight- Weeks’ 
June 25—August 17. Workshop in Problems of Teachin 
tarial Subjects (July 23—August 3); 
Teaching Basic Business ed 9-20); The Teaching of Office 
Machines; Workshop in Distributive icosen (August 6-17); 
Cooperative Work-Experience for Teachers; Vocational Educa- 
tion in Community Colleges; Workshop in Cooperative Educa- 
tion; Extracurricular Activities; Audio-Visual Methods and 
Materials; School-Community Relations; Applied Group 
Dynamics; Introduction to Guidance Services; subject matter 
courses in business administration, psychology, sociology, 
economics, and education. Address, Dr. J. M. Trytten. 


EAST LANSING — MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY: 
Nine-Weeks’ Session, June 26—August 24; Six-Weeks’ Session, 
June 26—-August 3. Foundations of Business Education; Seminar 
in Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in Short- 
hand and Transcription; Improvement of Instruction in Type- 
writing; Improvement of Instruction in Office Practice; com- 
plete offering of courses in business, economics, and general 
education. Address, Dr. Lyle Maxwell, Chairman, Department 
of Business Education. 


KALAMAZOO — WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE: 
June 18-July 27. Income Tax Accounting; Personnel Adminis- 
tration; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and Secre- 
tarial Business Subjects. Address, George K. Cooper, Business 
Studies Department. 


MARQUETTE — NORTHERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE: 
June 18—July 27. Methods of Teaching Nonstenographic Busi- 
uess Subjects; Sales Promotion; Economic Problems; Modern 

Economic Society; C ooperative Field Experience in Business 

Education; Workshop in the Problems of Teaching Clerical 
Subjects (June 18-29); Business Field Trip (June 7-17). 
Address, W. D. Nelsen, Head, Business Department. 


Siz- 
Session, 

Secre- 
Workshop in Problems of 
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YPSILANTI — MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COL- 
LEGE: June 18-July 27. Elementary Shorthand; Elementary 
and Intermediate Typewriting; Elementary Accounting; Tax 
Accounting; Introduction to Business; Salesmanship; Ele- 
mentary arketing; Business Law; Office Practice; Methods of 
Teaching General Business Subjects; Methods of Teaching 
Secretarial Business Subjects; Contemporary Economic Prob- 
lems; Current Problems in Business Education. Address, 
Dr. Julius M. Robinson, Head, Business Studies Department. 


Minnesota 


DULUTH — UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, DULUTH 
BRANCH: First Term, June 11-July 14. Elementary and 
Intermediate Accounting; Principles of Economics; Business 
Statistics; Foreign Trade; Public Finance. Second Term, 
uly 16—August 18. Teaching the Technical Business Subjects; 
Office Machines and Management; Elementary Accounting; 
Principles of Economics; Business Statistics; Insurance Prin- 
ciples; Business Organization and Finance; Social and Labor 
Legislation. Address, Dr. John A. Dettmann. 


MANKATO — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: First 
Session, June 11-July 18. Principles of Economics; Mathe- 
matics of Finance; Elements of Accounting; Personal Finance 
and Economic Security; Advanced Typing; Office Practice — 
Accounting Machines; Office Practice — Secretarial Machines; 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping; Methods of Teaching 
Basic Business; Problems in Business Education; The Business 
Curriculum. Second Session, July 18-August 24. Survey of 
Business; Principles of Accounting; Office Management; Office 
Practice — Filing Techni oe ste Dean G. Wissink, 
Dr. D. McCracken, or Dr. tt F 

MINNEAPOLIS — carenmere® OF 
First Term, June 11-Jul 
the Technical Business 
Cont 


MINNESOTA: 
14. Advanced Course in Teaching 
ubjects; Materials and Methods in 
rative Part-Time Classes; Coordination Techni ues; 
o> Le mag Display (June 18-June 29); Trends in 
en ducation; Materials and Methods in Office and Cler- 
ical Practice; Problems in Distributive Education; Problems in 
Business Education. Second Term, July 16—August 8. Consumer 
Education in the Schools; Organization and Administration of 
Distributive Education; Cooperative Part-Time Work Ex- 

rience Programs; Curriculum Construction in Business 
“education; Problems in Distributive Education; Problems in 
Business Education. Other subject matter courses in economics 
and business administration both terms. Address, Dean's Office, 
College of Education. 


ST. CLOUD—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: First 
Session Begins June 11. Typewriting; Duplicating Skills; 
Machine Calculation and Filing; Basic Business; Survey of 
Business Law; Business Law; Business for General Education; 
Income Tax yo eee er Second Session Begins July 21. 
Typewritin oy em Skills; Business Letter Writing; 
Office Mac ines; usiness Law; Consumer Education; Back- 
grounds of Business Education. Address, Dr. George F. Budd, 
President; Dr. Truman Pouncey, Registrar; or Dr. Clair E. 
Daggett, Chairman, Division of Business. 


ST. PAUL— MACALESTER COLLEGE: June 18- 
August 10. Subject matter courses in secretarial studies and 
business administration. Address, Dr. Peter S. Mousolite, 
Director of Summer Session. 


WINONA — WINONA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 11-July 20; July 238-August 25. Typing; 
Shorthand; Personnel Management; Business Mathematics; 
Advertising; Selling; Income Tax Accounting. (Courses are 
tentative.) Address, Registrar or President’s Office. 


Mississippi 
CLEVELAND — DELTA STATE COLLEGE: May 30- 
August 10. Accounting; Typewriting; Business Correspondence 
aon Reports. (Other courses may be added later.) Address, 


John C. Gibson, Head, Department of Business, or Dr. Joe Farrar, 
Dean. 


HATTIESBURG — MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN COL- 

LEGE: June 4-August 15. Principles and Intermediate Ac- 
counting; Business Law; Business Organization; Intermediate 
and Advanced Typewriting; Intermediate and Advanced 
Shorthand; Office jachines; Business Correspondence; 
Materials and Methods in Business Education; Foundations of 
Business Education; Principles of Economics; Labor Prob- 
lems; Money and Banking; onsumer Economics; Principles of 
Marketing. Address, Dr. J. A. Greene, Head, Division of Com- 
merce. 

STATE COLLEGE — MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 4-July 18. Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Typewriting: Elementary, Intermediate, and Ad- 
vanced Shorthand; Office Machines; Recent Trends in 7 
Teaching of Commercial Subjects. Sesond Term, iy Fae 
August 17. Intermediate and Advanced Typewriting; Inter- 
mediate and Advanced Shorthand; Tests an easurements in 
Commercial and Vocational Subjects. Address, Director of 
Summer School, or Professor O. H. Little, Industrial Education 
Department. 
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Missouri 


COLUMBIA — UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI: June 11- 
August 8. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewrit- 
ing; Office Machines; Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced 
Shorthand; Secretarial Practice; Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced courses in Accounting; Statistics; Methods of Teach- 
ing Commercial Subjects; graduate courses in secondary educa- 
tion and college teaching, commercial education, guidance 
and counseling, accounting and statistics, and economics and 
business. Address, Dean L. G. Townsend, Director of Summer 
Session. 


KIRKSVILLE — NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 4-August 9. Undergraduate 
courses in shorthand, typewriting, accounting, business law, 
office appliances, business correspondence, survey of business, 
economics; regular courses in education; graduate courses in 
education and economics; Improvement of Instruction in Short- 
hand; Improvement of Instruction in eewntng: Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Basic Business Subjects; History and 
Principles of Business Education; Research in Business Edu- 
cation. Address, Dr. Charles E. Kauzlarich, Head, Division of 
Business Education. 

MARYVILLE — NORTHWEST MISSOURI 
COLLEGE: June 1-July 31. Supreme Court Decisions; 
Principles of Marketing; Typewriting; Office Machines; 
Foundations of Business Education; Auditing; Accounting; 
Analysis of Financial Statements. Address, Dr. S. Surrey. 

ST. LOUIS— WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY: Two Ses- 
sions, June 18-July 20; July 23-August 24. Subject matter 
courses in accounting, business law, economics, finance, market- 
ing, personnel, production, and retailing. Address, Director 
of Summer School. 


STATE 


SPRINGFIELD — SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
COLLEGE: May $81-August 1. Business Mathematics: 
Shorthand Dictation; Typewriting; Business Machines; Bij 
ness Letter Writing; Beginning Principles of Account 
Principles of Accounting; mal Law; Redes Correspond- 
ence; Salesmanship; other subject matter courses in busine 
administration and secretarial science; subject matter cours 
in general education. Address, Registrar. 

WARRENSBURG — CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 4-July 24; July 28-August 25. 
Introduction to Business; Elementary Accounting; Type- 
writing; Shorthand; Marketing; Commercial Law; Ofiice 
Machines; Office Typing Problems; Business Correspondence; 
Personnel Management; Principles of Insurance; Principles and 
Problems of Business Education; Improvement of Instruction 
in the Basic Business Subjects. Address, Lucas Sterne, Head, 
Department of Business. 


Montana 


BILLINGS — EASTERN MONTANA COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION: Three-Weeks’ Session, June 11—June 29; Siz- 
Weeks’ Session, July 2-August 10; Two-Weeks’ Session, 
August 13—August 24. Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; 
Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects; Mimeographing 
and Duplicating Workshop. Address, Director of Summer 
Session. 

MISSOULA — MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 11-July 18. Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Tran- 
scription; Typewriting; Instruction on Electric and Manual 
Typewriters; Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and Basic 
Business Subjects; Office Machines; Duplicating Methods. 
Address, Brenda F. Wilson. 








International Business 
Education Conference 


The University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, will sponsor its Annual International 
Business Education Conference on June 18 
and 19 devoted to “The Improvement of 
Instruction in Business Education.” 

Several prominent business education 
leaders will participate in the program. The 
opening session will begin with addresses by 
Dr. D. D. Lessenberry of the University of 
Pittsburgh, speaking on the topic “The 
Improvement of Instruction in the Skili 
Subjects” and Dr. Vernon Musselman of 
the University of Kentucky, speaking on the 
topic “The Improvement of Instruction i: 
the Social Business Subjects.” Also sched- 
uled for general sessions will be John Beau- 
mont, supervisor of business education, 
State of Illinois, who will speak on “Recent 
Trends in Distributive Education”; and 
Grace Phelan, former world’s amateur 
champion typist, demonstrating ‘Newer 
Techniques in Typewriting.” 


Several sectional meetings will feature 
practical classroom teaching problems. 
“Grading and Goals in Typewriting” will 
be directed by Dr. Lessenberry; “‘Book- 
keeping Our Teaching and Teaching Our 
Bookkeeping”’ will be led by Dr. Musselman. 
“The Cause and Cure of Major Typewriting 
Errors,” and ““The Development of Number- 
Writing Skill” will be major topics for a 
symposium under the direction of Grace 
Phelan. 

Dr. Lessenberry will be the main speaker 
at the banquet to be held on Monday, 
June 18. Mr. Beaumont will address the 
group at a luncheon honoring Canadian 
visitors on Tuesday, June 19. 

The conference is open without charge to 
all who are interested in attending. Addi- 
tional information may be secured from 
Dr. John L. Rowe, chairman, Department 
of Business Education, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 





List price $1.20 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


A combination textbook and workbook which provides intensive pre-employment training in the basic 
skills and aptitudes that are required for clerical positions in business and in government offices. It 
is designed to help students pass civil service examinations for stenographers, typists, and clerks. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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A Stimulating NEW 
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EPPEOTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH 


By R. R. Aurner 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH, Fourth Edition, is the outgrowth of three pre- 
vious editions that have been highly successful in the classroom. The unique and 
teachable features of these editions have been retained but many changes and 
improvements have been made to increase teachability and classroom effectiveness. 


The important subject of oral English is introduced early to stimulate interest and 
motivation. Review of grammar, punctuation, and sentence and paragraph struc- 
ture are covered before the writing of all the common types of business letters. 


The language and general vocabulary are simplified in EFFECTIVE BUSINESS 
ENGLISH, Fourth Edition. All factual data are up to date. Attractive divider pages 
for each unit and a new treatment of headings and display lines will capture the 
students’ attention and make learning easier and 

more enjoyable. New illustrations, cartoons, and 

pictorial devices with fresh modern examples will 

stimulate interest. It is a book that will appeal to 

today’s youth who expect to enter a business career 

or who want a practical, applied course in English 

that will be helpful, regardless of occupation. 


A new, improved Study Projects (workbook) will be 
available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 


April, 1956 





FOR BUSINESS 


Planning Your Career. (Released in 1953.) 
This 16-mm. sound motion picture in black and white 
was produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
Dr. Harry D. Kitson, professor emeritus of education, 
Columbia University, acted as educational collaborator. 
The film may be shown in 16 minutes. 


Summary. ‘Planning Your Career”’ will prove helpful 
to high school students who are facing the problem of 
deciding on a career. It presents a straightforward 
procedure through which a person can come to a better 
understanding of his own interests and his ability 
toward a career in which he is most likely to succeed. 
This film is divided into three parts: (1) Learning 
about yourself, (2) Learning about vocations, (3) Choos- 
ing your vocation. The film emphasizes the importance 
of selecting a vocation as early as possible, yet keeping 
an open mind on possible careers. The film follows Bob, 
a high school boy, as he attempts to decide on his career 
with the help of his school’s vocational counselor. The 
counselor acquaints him with various sources of help: 
mental ability tests, preference inventories, interviews 
with his teachers, and examination of his personal likes 
and dislikes, including his hobbies. Next, Bob acquires 
information about a wide range of vocations. He checks 
books in the library; looks through trade papers and 
other specialized materials; and interviews people who 
are actually working in the occupations which interest 
him. The film also points out factors which Bob must 
consider in addition to his preferences: How much 
education an occupation requires as compared with the 
amount of education he expects to acquire; the oppor- 
tunities for income and advancement in the occupation 
he is considering. It also suggests that working at a 
temporary job is one of the best ways to learn about an 
occupation. Bob is now better able to compare his own 
preferences and abilities with the requirements of the 
occupations which appeal to him. After considering 
various careers, Bob chooses industrial design and 
architecture. 

Recommended Use. ‘Planning Your Career’’ is 
recommended for all high school students, students 
enrolled in vocational guidance courses, and social 
studies classes. 

Rental. This film may be obtained from Business 
Education Films, Film Center Building, 630 Ninth 
Avenue, New York 36, New York. The rental price 
is $3.50. 


Speech: Conducting a Meeting. This 16-mm. 
sound motion picture in black and white was produced 
by Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, 
New York 17, New York. E. C. Buehler, director of 
forensics, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, 
acted as educational advisor. The film may be shown 
in approximately 11 minutes. 


Summary. “Speech: Conducting A Meeting”’ is one 
of the Young America Films Speech Series. It empha- 
sizes the importance of parliamentary procedure in 
conducting a successful and democratic meeting. The 
Camera, in the role of the teacher-observer, looks in on 
a typical group meeting and aids the leaders and various 
individual members as they falter now and then during 
the conduct of their meeting. The film demonstrates 
and explains such things as (1) prescribed order of 
business, (2) reports of committees, (3) the history of a 
main motion, (4) discussion of business, and (5) ad- 
journment. Throughout the film, appropriate occasions 
are used to stress the importance of good speech habits. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use in 
business English and guidance courses. It may also be 
used to good advantage by business club advisors and 
adult groups. 

Sale and Rental. “Speech: Conducting A Meeting” 
may be obtained from Business Education Films, Film 
Center Building, 630 Ninth Avenue, New York 36, 
New York. The selling price is $50 and the rental price 
is $2.50. 


Telephone Technique. This 16-mm. sound mo- 
tion picture in black and white was produced by 
Crawley Films. The film may be shown in approxi- 
mately 10 minutes. 


Summary. This film demonstrates the correct tele- 
phone manner: tact, courtesy, politeness, speech, 
exactness, and selling by telephone. Placing and 
receiving calls are also demonstrated. 

Recommended Use. This film is suitable for high 
school classes in office practice, salesmanship, and 
retailing. It may also be used to a good advantage for 
adult classes in office practice and retailing. 

Rental. “Telephone Technique” is available on a 
rental basis for $2.50 from Business Education Films, 
Film Center Building, 630 Ninth Street, New York 36. 
New York. 








On this page each month you will find a review of new visual aids that may be used in classes in business 
and economics. We do not necessarily recommend them, but attempt to give a description of them. 
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CORONET FILMS FOR COMMERCIAL CLASSES 


An outstanding variety of films for education in business and commerce has 
been produced by Coronet Films. Many important questions on vocational 
guidance and training are answered in graphic form for students who are 
getting ready for careers in business. 


Coronet’s commercial films include the following: 


Aptitudes and Occupations (11% reels) 
Building Typing Skill 

Choosing Your Occupation 

Do I Want To Be a Secretary? 
Filing Procedures in Business 
Finding the Right Job 

How To Be Well Groomed 

How To Give and Take Instructions 
How To Investigate Vocations 
How To Keep a Job 

Improve Your Handwriting 
Improve Your Personality 
Mechanical Aptitudes 

Personal Qualities for Job Success 
Ready To Type 

The Secretary: A Normal Day 
The Secretary: Taking Dictation 
The Secretary: Transcribing 

The Secretary’s Day 

The Secretary Takes Dictation 
The Secretary Transcribes 
Writing Better Business Letters 
You and Your Work 


Your Earning Power 


Prices for the above films are $100 per reel in color; $55 per reel in black 
and white. For further information on preview or purchase of these and 
other Coronet films, write to: 


Coronet Films Dept B-125 Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Should Your Child Go into Business for 
Himself? This 5-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
emphasizes that the science of running a modern busi- 
ness begins before the business itself gets started. If 
the young businessman in your family wants to enter 
this field, he must decide: (a) What business is best? 
(b) Where should it be located? (c) What volume to 
expect? (d) How much capital will be needed? (c) What 
stocks and equipment must be purchased? If the young 
man leaves such questions to guesswork alone, he invites 
the fate of four out of every five new businesses. After 
ten years they are gone. Many other helpful suggestions 
are offered by the author pointing out the advantages 
and disadvantages of snap judgment. Unlike so many 
professions, entering business does not require an early 
decision from the young. This allows time not only for 
an education, but also for a job that will give important 
experience in the business contemplated. The author, 
Morton Sontheimer, has published two books in this 
field and is well qualified to condense the advice and 
suggestions of some 102 experts and businessmen. 
This free booklet may be requested from the New York 
Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


Make Your Pennies Count. 1953. By Mildred 
Hark and Noel McQueen. This 40-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet is one of a series of life adjustment book- 
lets published by Science Research Associates. It in- 
cludes the following topics on money: Spendthrifts 
Versus Penny Pinchers, What is Money For? Where do 
You Get Your Money? Working for Your Money, 
Getting your Money’s Worth, Saving Up for Something 
Special, and Money is Important, But —. Price for 
single copies 40 cents. Order from Science Research 
Associates, Incorporated, 57 West Grand Avenue, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 


Basic Acts, Rules, and Regulations Govern- 
ing Employment in the Federal Competitive 
Civil Service. 1955. This 57-page booklet contains 
section 1753 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States; section 1310 of the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1952 (Whitten amendment), as amended; the 
Civil Service Act of 1883; Reorganization Plan No. 5 
of 1949; the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, Executive 
Order 9830 of February 24, 1947; Executive Order 10577 
of November 22, 1954; and the Civil Service rules and 
regulations. Price 35 cents. Order from Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Teaching as a Career. 1955. By Earl W. Ander- 
son, consultant in teacher education and professor of 
education, Ohio State University. This 20-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet is published as a much- 
needed service to young men and women considering 
preparation for teaching. Answers to the following 
questions on teaching as a career are presented in this 
booklet: (1) How important is teaching? (2) What does 
a teacher do? (3) What are the requirements for teach- 
ing? How may I meet them? (4) How can I get satis- 
factory employment in teaching? (5) What salary will 
I receive? (6) What are the retirement provisions? and 
(7) Will I enjoy teaching? Price 15 cents. Order from 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


A Guide for the Teaching of Shorthand and 
Transcription. 1955. Business Education Publica- 
tion No. 73. This is a 78-page, mimeographed, bound 
booklet prepared by the staff of the Bureau of Business 
Education, California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, with the assistance of numerous teachers 
throughout the state. It covers methods, techniques, 
classroom facilities, standards, testing, grading, and 
correlation with other subjects. Not available to 
teachers outside the state of California, but available to 
business teachers and administrators within the state of 
California. 


Furniture Retailing. (BSB No. 104) June, 1955. 
This 10-page booklet contains a list of reference 
materials for retailers and others interested in furniture 
trade. The booklet also contains a listing of related lines 
including bedding and appliances frequently handled by 
furniture retail dealers. Additional information is 
included relative to obtaining selected publications 
from government and commercial sources, directories, 
trade journals, and associations. This free booklet may 
be requested from U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Office of Distribution, Washington 25, D. C. 


Business Teachers Guide to Free Visual Aids 
1955-56. This guide was prepared by Carroll H. 
Blanchard, Jr., Crosby Kennett High School, Conway, 
New Hampshire. It contains a listing of free films, 
filmstrips, posters, charts, exhibits, magazines, and 
booklets. The source from which these materials can be 
obtained is also given. Price $1.50. Order from Business 
Teachers Guide, Department B, Box 114, Conway, New 
Hampshire. 
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higher and higher. 











RECENTLY ADOPTED - 
IN DETROIT AND 
IN SOUTH CAROLINA 

















Applied sa 
Business Arithmetic 


6th Edition — By Curry and Piper 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC keeps increasing 
in popularity because it is a teachable, practical book. 
It presents the fundamental processes in a functional, 
concrete manner that appeals to both the teacher and 
the student. The student never wonders why certain 
principles are given, which in time makes the 
teacher's job much easier. Illustrative examples, with 
a model solution and a detailed explanation, keep the 
student from getting that ‘‘lost feeling’’ when solving 
problems. Spaced review helps assure the student's 
retention. 


An optional workbook and a set of achievement tests 
AIDS FOR THE provide invaluable aids in the classroom. A teachers’ 
CLASSROOM — manual and a solutions book are great timesavers for 


© Workbook the teacher. 


* Achievement Tests South - Western Publishing Co. 


* Teachers’ Manual 


Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
* Solutions Book seid 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Just What He Needs 


A doctor told his patient that there was nothing really 
the matter with him. “All you require is more outdoor 
life; walk two or three miles regularly every day. What’s 
your business?” 

“T’m a letter-carrier, doc.” 


Ciearly Defined 


Father: ‘Well, son, how are your marks in school?” 
Son: “They’re under water.” 

Father: “What do you mean under water?” 

Son: “Below ‘C’ level.” 


A New Lease on Life 


Mr. Peters: “At last we’re out of debt.” 
Mrs. Peters: “Oh, thank goodness! Now I can get 
credit again!” 
eee 


A Big Help 


A bus driver was making his usual run out of the city, 
through the suburbs, and into the country. Along the 
way he tossed bundles of newspapers to be picked up 
later by distributors. 

Suddenly a car pulled alongside, honking furiously. 
The bus pulled to a stop at the side of the road and 
waited for the motorist to come alongside. “Don’t know 
what’s the matter,” the motorist called, “but you seem 
to be losing papers. I’ve been picking them up for the 
last hour.” And he handed over the bus driver’s entire 
morning delivery. 





Always a Gentleman 

At a small party the other night a lady admonished 
her husband: 

“Joe, that’s the fourth time you have gone back for 
more food. Doesn’t it embarrass you?” 

“Why?” asked her spouse. “I tell them I’m getting it 


for you.” 
o. @--@ 


Popularity, Plus 
Manager: “From your references I see you’ve had 
four positions in the last month.” 
Applicant: “Yes, sir, but that shows how much in 
demand I am.” 
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The Lucky Winner 


Father (to suitor): ““Young man, the one who marries 
my daughter will get a prize.” 
Suitor: “May I see it, sir?” 






It’s Later Than You Think 
Guest: “Well, good night. Hope I haven’t kept you 
up too late.” 
Host: “Oh, that’s all right. We'd have been getting 
up soon anyway.” 
eee 


She Deserves a Medal 


A first-grade teacher had just helped 35 youngsters 
pull on their tight-fitting overshoes, and was just 
struggling with the last pair of stubborn galoshes. As 
she gave the final tug little Freddie said, ““These aren’t 
mine. 

Counting to ten, the harassed teacher pulled them off 
Freddie’s feet. The youngster watched in silence, and 
then when it was all over he continued, “They’re my 
sister’s, but Mommy made me wear them today!” 


Facing the Test 


His wife had been a notorious back-seat driver and at 
long last, he was teaching her to drive. She got along 
famously until it became necessary to make a left turn 
in heavy traffic. 

*‘What’ll I do now?” she demanded. 

“Nothing to it,”’ he replied easily. “Just tell me what 
to do, and then do it yourself.” 





This Modern Generation 
Bobbie was in a store with his mother, when he was 
given a stick of candy by one of the clerks. 
“‘What must you say, Bobbie?” 
“Charge it,” Bobbie replied. 


No Joy Ride 


Driver: “It’s great speeding along like this. Don't 
you feel glad you're alive?” 
Passenger: “Glad isn’t the word — I’m amazed.” 
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“Man or woman with Doctor’s or Master’s degree in 
Business Administration wanted for appointment to 
faculty of an Eastern urban college. pending on 
interest and preparation, would teach in either the 
ficid of marketing, finance, general business, or per- 
sonnel administration. This is a permanent position in 
a degree-granting college located in an attractive 
moderate-sized urban center with good schools and 
cultural opportunities. For the right person, this will 
be an excellent ey for sharing administrative 
responsibility and for future advancement in salary and 
recognition. Address, No. 133. 





Two teachers wanted for June 1 by medium-sized 
business school located in Great Lakes Area. One for 
accounting department and the other for shorthand and 
typing department. Morning classes are held in this 
p/w | Address, No. 134. 





Experienced instructors in business subjects wanted 
to teach in the state of Indiana. Will have openings on 
April 1, an | 1, and June 1. In replying, give educational 
background and experience. Address, Speedwriting Sec- 
retarial and Accounting Schools, 8 East Market Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 





Outstanding opportunity for experienced registrar. 
Commission with liberal drawing account. Will furnish 
automobile if necessary. Address, Speedwriting Secre- 
tarial and Accounting Schools, 8 East Market Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Instructor of advanced accounting and business ad- 
ministration subjects, such as economics, business man- 
agement, salesmanship, etc., wanted. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for advancement. School located in Midwest. 
Address, No. 143. 


Two enthusiastic instructors wanted by well-estab- 
lished business college in the Southeast. One for secre- 
tarial (Gregg shorthand) department and one for ad- 
vanced accounting department. Day and night school. 
Positions permanent. College is very modern and air 
conditioned. Address, No. 144. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


A progressive, Ohio business school (incorporated), 
located in a medium-sized city, is for sale. Approved for 
veterans. Will sell all or oe to a good school man or 
woman. Because of health of owner, school is in need 
of younger person. School made excellent profit this 
year. Terms given. Interested party could take over in 
June. Address, No. 135. 





~ 


Aging owners offer for sale established junior college. 
gal for securities or income real estate. Address, 
0. 





Old-established school located in New York City (not 
Manhattan) for sale. Room for expansion. Original 
owner wishes to retire. Excellent opportunity for man 
and wife. Address, No. 137. 





Fifty-year-old private business school for sale. Capac- 
ity 80 to 100 students. Room for expansion. Industry- 
employment good. Address, Welch’s Business School, 
Oil City, Pennsylvania. 





Excellent opportunity for young or middle-aged man 
with private business school experience to invest in a 
well-known, and one of the oldest, private business 
schools in the Middle West. Candidate will be expected 
— sell courses and to help manage school. Address, 

o. s 





A well-established business college, located in the 
Magic Valley of Texas — the most southern part of the 
United States with mild climate the year round — for 
sale. Only business college in a city of 50,000 population. 
Has a wide territory from which to draw students, both 
from the United States and Mexico. Owner wishes to 
retire. Address, No. 139. 
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New York Vocational Meeting 


The Business and Distributive Education 
Section of the New York State Vocational 
and Practical Arts Association will be held 
in New York City on April 13, beginning at 
9:30 a.m. in the auditorium of Remington 
Rand Building, 315 Fourth Avenue. 

An all-day program, arranged by Joseph 
Gruber, association vice-president for busi- 
ness education, will combine demonstration, 
visitation, and discussion. The morning 
meeting will include demonstration and 
explanation of the latest automatic ma- 
chinery for store and office procedures and 
electronic and other equipment in actual use 
in office work at the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company where those attending 
will be the guests of the company for 
luncheon. 

The afternoon session will consist of a 
panel and general discussion meeting on 
“What Adjustments Should be Made in 
Business Education Because of Automa- 
tion.” The panel will consist of: chairman, 
Joseph Gruber, director of business educa- 
tion, New York City Board of Education; 
B. N. Luther, executive assistant, Inteér- 
national Business Machines Corporation; 
Leonard Nadel, assistant personnel adminis- 
trator, Abraham & Straus Department 
Store; Marie E. Reynolds, chairman, Com- 
mercial Department, Johnson City High 
School; Herbert L. Rhoades, vice-president 
and personnel officer, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company; Clifton C. Thorne, State 
College for Teachers, Albany, New York. 





Household Budgets and Records 





A practice set for courses in (a) junior 
business training, (b) business arith- 
metic, (c) home economics. No 
knowledge of bookkeeping is required. 
The set provides business papers with 
the blank books. Price $1.32, subject 


to school discount. 
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Give Your Students 
Office Experience in the 
Classroom — 


Use... 


NEW 
2ndEdition 


By Peter L. Agnew 


TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE 


This practice outfit for type- 
writing or office practice classes 
contains forty representative office 


jobs covering a six-month period. 


YOU WILL LIKE THESE FEATURES: 


® Contains all supplies for the forty jobs. 
¢ Instruction book gives full instructions for each job. 


¢ Information is given on the function of a particular 
business form in the office. 


¢ Typing is done from handwritten copy. 

¢ Special emphasis is given to employment forms. 
¢ Tabulation and figures get ample attention. 

® Both ruled and unruled forms are included. 


e Practice is given in the use of one-time carbon 
forms. 


© Legal documents are typed in full or in part. 


e A time-saving, comprehensive teachers’ manual is 
furnished free to users. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 


384 


CONTENTS 


Folder 1 


17 letterheads 
9 sheets plain paper 
2 interoffice memos in quadru- 
plicate 
4 voucher checks in duplicate 
1 inventory form in duplicate 
2 rough drafts 
10 handwritten business forms 
1 price list form 
2 purchase requisitions in dupli- 
cate 
1 application for employment 
1 payroll form in duplicate 
1 payroll change sheet in duplicate 
1 memorandum of currency in 
duplicate 
1 employment termination form 
in duplicate 
1 report of injury in duplicate 
1 credit memo in duplicate 
2 financial statements in duplicate 
1 galley proof 
1 quotation request in duplicate 
4 telephone call blanks 


Folder 2 


4 sheets carbon paper 
25 sheets onionskin paper 


Folder 3 


2 deeds 
2 mortgages 
2 leases 
2 contracts 
1 large business envelope 
2 executive envelopes 
5 small business envelopes 
6 window envelopes 
25 index cards 


Folder 4 


4 sales invoices in triplicate 

2 bills of lading in triplicate 

4 telegram blanks 

2 purchase orders in quadruplicate 
6 statements 

4 gummed file folder labels 

2 executive letterheads 


Folder 5 


(For completed work) 





[THE BALANCE SHEET) 





